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HIGH-SPEED RAILROADING 


Authorities say that 
freight trains trav- 
eling at passenger 
train speeds is the 
next logical step in 
modern railroading. 

The basic development which helps 
make this possible is the advanced 
anti-friction Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing. This precision product is 
engineered for the railroads by Tim- 
ken Bearing experts—men who have 
spent years in research and study of 
railroad requirements. 





High speeds and excessively heavy 


loads can be more reliably and 
economically handled with Timken 
Roller Bearings. Also, because of 
complete flexibility of speed, a Timken 
Bearing Equipped freight car could if 
desired be operated as part of a high 
speed passenger train. More and 
more railroad men see the advantages 
of roller bearings for all types of roll- 
ing stock. 


When you buy roller bearings be 
sure that the trade-mark “Timken” 
is stamped on every bearing you use. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 


"All There Is In Bearings” 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 





Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and: Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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it was by exerting her last will- 
power that she was managing 
not to weep, to cling to him. 


Or else to slap him. 


A NATIONAL SHOW 


_ REDBOOK 


Ursuta PARROTT’S INTRIGUING SERIAL about two beautiful 
but headstrong sisters, both in love with the same man, is the type of 
brilliant drama for which Redbook readers pay 25¢ a copy or sub- 
scriptions at $2.50 totaling $4,000,000 a year. 

For them every issue is packed with real entertainment — for you 


Redbook offers. ... 


A National Show for your product 
for $37,200 a year! 


A. J. Cronin, Rose Franken, and Somerset Maugham are other 
famous authors who regularly contribute to Redbook. 

This great writing talent produces a National Show that assembles 
an audience of more than 1,500,000 discriminating families every 
month — intelligent people who read for entertainment and, unlike 
radio audiences, are impressed by what they actually see. 

Here is a magazine that can be the starring vehicle for your 
product — that takes it into American homes 
from coast to coast. 


® 


a Continuous reader research assures con- 


Le 
es 


stant appeal; high editorial percentage cre- 
ates cover-to-cover interest. 

A full page in every issue for a year will 
give continuity to your advertising. Yes, 
Redbook is an important nation-wide show 
well worth sponsoring! 

With more advertising space becoming 
available, consider Redbook’s NATIONAL 
SHOW io- only $37,200! 





TO NEARLY 1/5 OF AMERICA — A PROGRAM OF PROVEN SALES POWER. 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and American, The 6 Million Family 
Market, reach almost six million homes with less than 15% 
duplication — approximately one out of every 5 in the United 
States. And a full page in every issue of all 3. magazines costs 
only $160,000 a year. 








Demobilization developments: 

Army. Weekly separations increased by 
23 per cent. The January goal is 800,000, 
as compared with 1,112,000 released in 
December. 

Navy. Half the wartime strength of the 
Navy is to have been discharged by the 
end of the current month. Weekly releases, 
increasing, were at a rate of 76,584, but be- 
low the pre-Christmas rate of 121,000. 

Marine Corps. The tentative peacetime 
Marine Corps strength is to be reached 
at the end of this month. Discharges in- 
creased to a rate of 8,784 weekly. 

Coast Guard. Discharges reached a total 
of 77,155 men and women, with the week- 
ly rate at 1,711. 


Enlistments. Army enlistments fell off 
sharply. Forty-four per cent of those en- 
listing chose to sign for one-year and 
eighteen-month, rather than two or three- 
year terms, as compared to 27 per cent 
taking the shorter periods of service two 
months ago. Enlistments, now more than 
400,000, are expected to fall short of 800,- 
000 by July 1. 


Flight training. The Navy reopened its 
Flight Training Program, giving qualified 
enlisted men an opportunity to obtain 
commissions as naval aviators. The pro- 
gram had been discontinued since shortly 
after the end of the war. Candidates for 
commissions must be under 23 years of 
age, unmarried, and with at least four 
semesters of academic work in an ac- 
credited college. 


Transportation. Ocean troop transpor- 
tation bottleneck was ended, with the 
Army declaring several transport vessels 
surplus, and the Navy withdrawing a 
number of combat ships from transport 
service. 


Clothing. To facilitate an easing of the 
clothing shortage, the Civilian Production 
Administration announced that some 800,- 
000 yards of surplus rayon twill cloth 
would be sold for use as linings in men’s 
and boys’ suits. In view of the big demand, 


The March of the News 





it was said that not more than 75,000 
yards would be allocated to any one pur- 
chaser. The minimum permissible purchase 
is 25,000 yards. 


Farm acreage goals. The Agriculture 
Department announced crop-production 
goals for 1946 calling for 296,001,000 acres 
under cultivation, a million acres more 
than were asked on Dee. 1, 1945. The in- 
crease reflected the Department’s desire 
for another year of close to full farm pro- 
duction, and increased acreages in such 
badly needed crops as rice, dry beans, 
sugar beets and flaxseed. 


Small business. The Commerce De- 
partment announced establishment of its 
Office of Small Business. The Department 
said the new Office would offer a number 
of services to smaller enterprises, includ- 
ing practical management information, 
technical advice, and counsel on business 
practices and finance and tax problems. 


Building materials. Improved build- 
ing-material prospects for the 1946 con- 
struction program were reported by a 
special committee of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Adequate 
supplies of cast-iron soil pipe, brick and 
gypsum lath, which have been scarce, are 
now expected. The lumber outlook was 
termed less gloomy than it had been. 


Naval construction. The Navy ordered 
construction work stopped on $7 ships, 
consisting of 30 combat vessels, six aux- 
iliaries and one landing vessel. The com- 
bat vessels included one aircraft carrier 
of 14,500 tons, two escort carriers, one 
heavy cruiser and one light cruiser. 


Yravel. After March 15, all Government 
restrictions on civilian sleeping-car service 
and time limits on making railroad reserva- 
tions will be lifted, the Office of Defense 
Transportation announced. Present rules 
will be relaxed gradually between February 
15 and March 15, involving the return of 
895 sleeping cars that had been set aside 
for military use. 
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Many wonderful labor-saving devices—such as this sug- 
gested automatic back-washer—are sure to change our lives 
in the promising new era, the atomic age. But one change 
none of us want is a change in good old-fashioned hospi- 
tality such as you get at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





Whether you come by helicopter, jet-car, or streamliner, 
you will find the Hotel Pennsylvania conveniently located 
right in the heart of the business center. Your room at the 
Pennsylvania will always be the shortest distance from any 
business or shopping point in town. 









































Never, never will the Pennsylvania Hotel Dining Room 
serve concentrated food pills! But if it’s food you want, you 
can enjoy three of the finest meals a day you ever tasted. 
All the full, robust flavor of meats, coffee, desserts, and 
other delicacies prepared and served in the tradition that 


has made the Pennsylvania famous. 
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Your room at the Pennsylvania is designed for comfort. 
You will always spot many little niceties—restful chairs, 
radio, newspaper, sterilized drinking glasses ... why, even 
ice water right on tap! The Hotel Pennsylvania is truly 
tops in service! And we intend to keep it that way! 
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FOR VICTORY BONDS 


* 





YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
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The Statler Hotel in New York 
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INSUROK 
helped to solve* 


Symphonies or swing... it’s all the 
same to a record changer. For each 
disk should be dropped or turned with 
equal speed, softness and safety. This 
calls for versatility on the part of men 
... and materials. 

There’s where we can be of greatest 
assistance because with INSUROK, 
Richardson Plasticians can mold or 
laminate—quickly and economically— 
products having the exact character- 
istics you require for your particular 
application. Let us help you now, either 
with the remodeling of a present prod- 
uct... or the design of a new one. 
Write today for information! 


* Illustration shows Molded INSUROK 
parts used on modern W ebster-Chicago 
record changer. These parts are strong, 
lightweight and have a built-in finish. 
Illustration courtesy W ebster-Chicago, 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
Soles Offices 
CLEVELAND I5 


NEW YORK 6 DETROIT 2 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a de- 
linquency penalty because your account- 
ant delays in carrying out instructions to 
file your income tax return. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that the responsibility for 
filing a return on time cannot be shifted 
to an agent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain price ad- 
justments for products that you manu- 
facture even though present prices do not 
result in an over-all loss on your opera- 
tions. The Office of Price Administration 
liberalizes its pricing rules to permit indi- 
vidual adjustments in certain hardship 
cases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now wait 90 days before 
starting work on a building for which you 
receive priorities assistance under the 
new reconversion housing program. The 
former time limit of 60 days is extended 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside a per- 
centage of your lumber and millwork for 
the low-cost housing program. CPA fixes 
percentages to be set aside by producers 
and distributors of these scarce building 
materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be reimbursed, under a cost- 
plus contract, for expenses incurred in 
making pay-roll deductions in connection 
with a medical plan operated for the bene- 
fit of your employes. In a disputed con- 
tract, such expenses are allowed by the 
War Department’s Board of Contract Ap- 
peals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take an in- 
come tax deduction for payments made 
into an employes’ trust in a year before the 
trust is completely set up. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue rules that a trust was 
not actually in existence when the prin- 
cipal for the trust was not delivered until 
after the end of a calendar year, even 
though all other arrangements for its 
operation had been completed. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN, as a reseller of window and 
picture glass, increase your ceiling prices 


and administrative decisions: 


on certain sizes that you purchase from 
manufacturers. The adjustment is_per- 
mitted by amendment to an OPA maxi- 
mum-price regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to prevent your 
foremen from being represented in collec- 
tive bargaining by a union. In extending 
previous interpretations, the National 
Labor Relations Board holds that fore- 
men as employes are entitled to be repre- 
sented by their own union in bargaining, 
regardless of the kind of industry in which 
they are employea. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priority assistance in ob- 
taining yarn for export. Procedure to be 
followed is outlined by the Department 
of Commerce in connection with the pro- 
gram for exporting 3,000,000 pounds of 
cotton knitting yarn and 2,500,000 pounds 
of cotton weaving yarn during the first 
quarter of 1946. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for any early in- 
crease in manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
men’s and boys’ tailored suits. OPA re- 
ports that no increase in prices of such 
clothing is in prospect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of con- 
crete-products machinery, apply for pri- 
ority assistance in getting component 
parts for new equipment and repair parts. 
CPA authorizes CC preference ratings for 
such manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on taking 
an income tax deduction for payments 
that you make in accordance with an 
agreement to indemnify a corporation, of 
which you are an officer, against loss 
through sale of its bonds. In one case, a 
circuit court of appeals holds that pay- 
ments of this kind by a bank officer were 
not a business expense or a deductible 
loss. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain licenses under 
five patents covering the German stereo- 
phone system of recording sound on film. 
The Alien Property Custodian is making 
the patents available to American citizens 
on a royalty-free and nonexclusive basis. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space.,cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Untrep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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She’s been living a great Rex Beach romance... 





you’re smart, Lever Brothers, to be 


HE young lady’s quick to re- 

spond! She’s young and impul- 
sive — deeply affected by an appeal 
to her emotions, 

You see her now in a moment of 
rapture, brought about by the ro- 
mantic writing of Rex Beach — one 
of the long list of illustrious authors 
who appear in Cosmopolitan. 

Cosmopolitan is packed with great 
writing. And great writing makes 
great reading. It stirs the sympathies, 
enlivens the spirit. It tempts a girl to 
reach for enjoyment of life in the 
modern manner. 


So, while she’s held by the vivid 
writing of Rex Beach, Lever Brothers 
is smart to step up with those eye- 
stopping ads of theirs. They’re show- 
ing her again and again — in Cosmo- 
politan — how Lux Toilet Soap can 


bring movie-star glamour to her com- 
plexion; how Lux Flakes protect her 
fine fabrics. 

Right now she’s in a most receptive 
frame of mind. For she’s been stirred 
by the highly emotional writing of 
Faith Baldwin, Sinclair Lewis, Kath- 
leen Norris, Rex Beach and all the 
other great Cosmopolitan writers. 

Emotion makes wars. Emotion 
makes, marriages. And how well 
Lever Brothers knows — emotion 
makes SALES! 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1918 


[‘osmopolita 








GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


One day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
employing several thousand people called: in the rep- 
resentative of The: National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working: 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory’s* payroll and. labor distribution 
records. 

“We have decided’ to followeyour recommendations’ 
for our new industrial’ accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
representative. 

Today, figures show- that the decision’sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
amount would be the equivalent of the net profit on a 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... 


substantial volume of sales. 

Evidence‘of how well National products haverhelped 
to reduce costs’ and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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In spite of strikes, the U.S. outlook for the next two or three years is 
bright; is one of prosperity, high production, rising standards of living. 

The present disturbed period is just one of adjustment, one in which the 
terms are being fixed on which prosperity is to be divided up. There is little 
danger that the country won't go back to work, that it will fritter away in an 
endless argument the opportunity to enjoy the good times that can be had. 

Once the adjustment now under way is worked out, as it soon will be..... 

Workers then will take home each week about as many dollars as they took 
home during the war when they worked longer hours. Average pay for wage earners in 
industry will be around $1.11 an hour, whereas it was 66 cents before the war. 

Farmers will be very prosperous; will find markets for what they can grow 
at prices that will leave them about $12,000,000,000 a year after expenses. 

Industry's profits, after taxes, will be large compared with prewar despite 
higher costs, will reflect some price rise and some increase in efficiency. It 
already is evident that industry is to invest heavily in new machinery, new tools. 

Salaried workers are likely to be squeezed for a time, but they. gradually 
will catch up with the procession and will get their turn when the crack comes. 

Living standards in this country are to rise and rise sharply. Standards 
already are high, but they will be higher. People now are eating more food, are 
buying more to wear, acquiring more miscellaneous things, traveling more than ~ 
they ever did before, and this is before industry is really set to make things 
of the kind and quality that people most want. 














Before the buying wave that is ahead has spent itself and subsides: 

Several million families will have new homes, newly equipped. 

Almost all homes will have added new equipment, some new furniture, many 
new gadgets. An immense demand exists for household equipment. 

More people will have more new cars than ever before. 

People will be far better clothed than they have been. 

Recreation and travel will reach levels higher than ever; will reflect the 
fact that more people will be working at higher incomes, with more general grant 
of vacations for longer periods, than ever in the past. ; 

In brief, the people of this country are soon to enjoy very good times. 

Good times, prosperity, will last at least two years and maybe three 
before a setback, before the immense present demand is partially satisfied and 
industry is forced to adjust itself to a more normal situation. 

Unemployment, farm surpluses, declining prices are problems that probably 
will not take on major importance for at least two years, and more probably not 
for three years. The farm problem is likely to be the first to show up. 




















A budget balance will be achieved within the next 18 months. 

Debt will start to be reduced within that period, too, if: (1) taxes are 
not cut further; (2) loans abroad are on a modest rather than a broad scale. 

Tax cuts vs. debt cuts will become a major issue in years just ahead. 

Odds are on tax cuts in preference to debt cuts. Debt probably will be cut 
only moderately before the farm problem, the employment problem return to cause 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


new budget upsets, new borrowing while the Government debt still is immense. 
Mr. Truman, however, as his budget message shows, will hold out for high 

taxes in the prosperity period ahead, will try to induce Congress to resist the 

pressure that will grow for bigger and better concessions to taxpayers. 





In the more immediate situation..... Demobilization outlook is this: 

Draft law almost surely will die May 15, with no conscription after that. 

18-year-olds not drafted by May 15 are likely to escape the draft. 

Draft age, now 18 through 25, is very unlikely to be raised to age 45 or 
to any other age bracket above 25. Resulting roar would be too loud. 

4-F's are very unlikely to be drafted now for occupation duty. 

Physical standards may be reduced for new draftees, however. 

Men drafted before May 15 will be held by the Army as long as it is legally 
possible to hold them; will stay in, probably, until six months after Congress 
has proclaimed that war is formally ended. That action should come during 1946. 

Veterans, men in service when war ended, will be out of service by July l 
if: (1) they have had 2 years of service or (2) they have 40 service points. 

Army demobilization definitely is slowed; Navy-Marines' is on schedule. 














Chances are that Army size will need to be trimmed under 1,550,000. 
Volunteers by July 1 are likely to total no more than 800,000, if that. 
Future draftees are unlikely to total more than 200,000 before draft ends. 

Past draftees with under two years will number 700,000, including 550,000 
who were in service at the time war ended but who have less than one year's service. 

On paper, that looks as if it were more than enough. Catch is this: 

Draftees will be moving out of service as they get two years’ service. 

New draftees will not be flowing in to take their places. 

All draftees will be poised to get out of service automatically six months 
after Congress does something about the war end. With an election coming up, 
the pressure will be great to declare war ended probably by midyear, 1946. 

Result is that Army's situation may force the White House to revise its 
ideas about the role to be played by U.S. in occupying Germany and Japan and in 
providing garrisons in widely scattered regions of the earth. The U.S. will to pro-= 
vide man power for world police work apparently is not as great as the desire to 
appear as the world's big shot, without actually putting up the power required. 

The great national urge is to forget the war and its meaning. 

















U.S. will occupy permanently and fortify strategic islands in the Pacific. 
Strategic areas will be strictly within U.S. jurisdiction; will not come 
: under a UNO control that would permit another nation to veto U.S. plans. 

Nonstrategic areas are to go under regular trusteeships. 

UNO Security Council may have a technical access to strategic islands, but 
will not exercise power over those islands, on the basis of U.S. plans. 

Russia is occupying and is to fortify Kurile Islands, screening the coast 
of Siberia, and is to occupy Southern Sakhalin Island with U.S. approval. U.S., 
in turn, is to take over the places its military men want as defense outposts. 











At home, in the strike situation now at a climax: 

Strikes such as those now developed cannot last forever. 

A meat strike, quickly is to generate deep public resentment. 

A steel strike, if prolonged, will result in the wheels of all industry 
grinding slowly to a stop; will be tantamount to a general strike before long. 

An automobile strike is basic, affecting a vitally needed product. 

Mr. Truman, under the circumstances, is forced to take early action to as- 
sure that the country does not run head on into a major crisis. It is doubtful 
that the White House can take a side-line position and hold it very long. 











See also pages 11, 14, 19, 50. 
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FOR THE 31ST CONSECUTIVE YEAR— 
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GOODFSYEAR TIRES 


THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


When the chips were down during rationing, Goodyears gave 
the public new mile-measured proof of standout superiority. 
That’s why Goodyear tires today enjoy the highest pop- 
ular preference in their three decades of world leadership. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER DeLuxe Rib tread 







All-Weather—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & ..u.ober Company 
DeLuxe All-Weatner tread 








Ririns WORLD WAR I, we had 
an “inventory depression”. 
But—it won’t happen this 
time! 
During World War I big 
demands for freight over- 


whelmed the railroads. The 
government had to take over. 
Embargoes were used as a 
control measure. It took 
weeks for shipments of just a 
few hundred miles. 


Then, in 1919 and the 
early twenties, came a short 
boom. Delivery conditions 


_ were just as bad as during the 


war. Orders had to be placed 
weeks and months ahead. 


When demand slackened, 
manufacturers were caught 
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deliver parts, materials and sup- 


By using motor transport to 


plies to your door as needed. 


2. By helping your State secure 
adequate highway and vehicle 
laws which help and do not re- 
strict modern motor transport. 
This is a matter to take up with 
your State Legislators. 


Is your business tuned to modern mofor transport ? 


You can achieve efficiency and flexibility: 


3. By insisting that new high- 
ways, about to be built, keep 
pace with the modern develop- 
ment of motor vehicles. 


4. By consulting your Traffic 
Managers, Motor Transport Op- 
erators and Architects to be sure 
that your present or new build- 
ings have adequate loading and 
unloading facilities. 



































with heavy inventories. Un- 
certainty and the “inventory 
depression” resulted. 


This time it’s different! We 
have a 5-billion dollar motor 
transport system. Door-to- 
door delivery gives the fastest 
inventory turnover we have 
ever had. Result— many 
plants can operate on a 2- 
hour inventory rather than on 
a basis of 4 weeks or longer. 


Thanks to motor transport, 
we won’t have an inventory 
depression this time. 
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IS INFLATION ALREADY HERE? 
RISING PRICES AND PRESSURES 


Enlarged Money Supply That Has Nearly Doubled Spending in U.S. 


Meaning of increased pay, 
boom in real estate and 
upward trend in securities 


Inflation is actively under way in this 
country right now. This inflation is oc- 
curring while people still are wondering 
if and when it is going to occur. 

The inflation of this war and postwar 
period, however, is not reflected to the 
full extent in wholesale prices. And there 
is at least a fair prospect that prices of 
goods will not skyrocket. Inflation in goods 
prices, in fact, is reflected more often in 
poorer quality than in quoted values. 

Money supply, on the other hand, is 
very greatly inflated. An inflation of wage 
rates—the payment for an hour of work 
—is being extended at the moment. Equity 
values are inflated from the levels of a 
few years ago. There is a definite inflation 
of city real estate and farm-land values. 
Profits might be described as inflated from 
prewar levels. So might farm income. Con- 
struction costs very definitely are inflated. 

The point is that inflation can take 
many forms. At present it is taking many 
forms, as the facts and figures reveal. It is 
least apparent in quoted prices of com- 
modities and in living costs as officially ap- 
praised. Yet black markets for many kinds 
of goods are thriving, and they are a sign 
of inflation. Even where price controls are 


effective, inflationary pressures are appar- 


ent. A rise in steel prices will reflect this 
trend. As strikes are settled, prices are 
likely to move higher over a broad range. 

The accompanying charts provide a 
measure of the inflation that has taken 
place in the war period and that still is 
taking place. The basic source of this in- 
flationary situation is found in the vast ex- 
pansion of debt and the consequent in- 
flation in the money supply. Dollars and 
bank deposits and savings were swelled by 
debt, and this money seeks outlets in in- 
vestment or in goods. When goods are 
short, as at present, dollars are used 
either to bid up prices of goods that are 
available or they tend to spill over into 
securities or real estate. 
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The situation as it now exists is this: 

Net debt—public and private—is in- 
flated from $164,500,000,000 in 1940 to 
$393,000,000,000. Almost two thirds of 
this debt—$252,000,000,000—is owed by 
public agencies, and the Federal Govern- 
ment accounts for $240,000,000,000. 

Money supply, in consequence, rose 
from $43,600,000,000 in 1940 to $106,400,- 
000,000. This includes currency in circula- 
tion and net demand deposits in banks. It 
does not include time and savings de- 
posits. It is money that can be spent 
quickly. 

The effects of this fundamental in- 
crease in debt and money supply have 
been varied. 

Commodity prices at wholesale rose by 
a third during the war period. These 
quoted prices, thus, increased less than 
debt and money, which more 


that the increase in dollar sales amounted 
actually to spending about 84 per cent 
more money for approximately the same 
volume of goods. Such spending is not as 
far below money inflation as other figures 
indicate. 

Hourly wage rates, including overtime, 
jumped from 66.1 cents an hour for fac- 
tory workers in 1940 to 98.5 cents in 1945. 
They are likely to reach $1.11 cents an 
hour—an inflation in basic wage rates of 
about 68 per cent. 

City real estate prices have advanced 
42 per cent in Washington, D. C., consid- 
ered a typical city. That corresponds to 
an inflation of 40 per cent in building 
costs, and reflects the demand for dwell- 
ings. 

Farm land sells at prices 58 per cent 
above prewar levels. This is a reflection 





than doubled. Quoted prices, 
however, do not reflect black- 
market operations or any 
other leaks under official con- 
trols. 

Cost of living is officially re- 
ported to be inflated by 29 
per cent, which again is con- 
siderably below the increase in 
debt. Official cost figures, how- 
ever, fail to reflect the deteri- 
oration in goods, which is ad- 
mittedly substantial. Nor do 
these figures take into ac- 
count the shortage of low- 
priced items and the need to 
buy higher-priced goods, con- 
ditions familiar to every 
housewife. 

Retail sales may present a 
more accurate picture of the 
price inflation that actually 
has occurred. They increased 
in dollar volume from $46,- 
400,000,000 to $83,300,000,- 
000 between 1940 and 1945. 
This increase took place at a 
time when many goods were 
scarce or not available at all, 
such as automobiles and 
radios. The indication thus is 
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of the inflation that has occurred in crop 
prices and in farm incomes. Prices for 
farm products have advanced 116 per cent 
during the war, and net farm incomes have 
‘almost trebled. 

Security prices are keeping pace with 
rises in farm and city real estate. The 
average price for 30 industrial stocks 
climbed from $131.13 in 1940 to above 
$200—an inflation of 52.5 per cent. 

Wages and profits. War thus has in- 
flated values all along the line, from basic 
living costs to equity prices. The inflation 
also is reflected in other areas. 


Income payments jumped from $76,- 


200,000,000 in 1940 to $158,000,000,000 in 
1945. That resulted from heavy Treasury 
spending of borrowed money. These pay- 
ments have dropped from the war peak, 
along with the decline in Government out- 
lays. 

Wage and salary payments went from 
$49,700,000,000 in 1940 to $102,000,000,- 
000 in 1945. This inflation resulted from 
the increased jobs created by the demand 
for war goods, the higher wages that 
workers received and the longer hours 
worked. 

Net farm income skyrocketed from 
$4,400,000,000 to $12,500,000,000, a meas- 
ure of the inflation that occurred in prices 
for crops and the bumper harvests that 
occurred during the war years. 

Corporation profits, after taxes, climbed 
from $4,800,000,000 in 1940 to around 
$9,300,000,000. in 1945. That tops the 
record peacetime year of 1929 and is only 
slightly below the wartime year of 1944. 
Inflated profits also resulted directly from 
Government purchases of war materials 
with money derived from debt. 

No segment of the nation’s economy. 


escaped the inflationary effects of war bor-— 


rowing and spending by the Government, 
but controls did act to dampen the in- 
fluence in some areas. Living costs, for 
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example, failed by a considerable margin 
to match the increase in income payments, 
by whatever standards living costs are 
measured. And income payments were 
more inflated than debt. 

The question now is whether prices will 
outstrip the inflation that has occurred 
in incomes and is occurring in wage rates. 

Individual savings are the key to this 
problem. Since 1940, individuals are esti- 
mated officially to have accumulated 
$151,000,000,000 in cash and bank depos- 
its, Government bonds and insurance. This 
volume of savings is far above normal and 
is estimated to be inflated by $87,000,- 
000,000. 

Total savings, moreover, are more than 
three times the total amount paid in wages 
and salaries in 1940. If these savings—or 
even a significant portion of them—sud- 
denly should begin to be spent for goods 
in the period immediately ahead, a sky- 
rocketing price rise could result. 

These savings were held from the spend- 
ing stream during war by patriotic appeals 
to buy war bonds, by scarcity of durable 
goods, by rationing, and by price controls. 
Now only price controls and the scarcity 
of goods remain, while the demand for 
goods is unrestrained. The final answer will 
be supplied by production. 

A race actually is in progress between 
production and spending. The outcome 
will determine whether price inflation is to 
continue, or if the supply of goods can 
meet the demand and hold prices down. 

Favoring production in this race are 
these elements: 

Reconversion is reported to be 90 per 
cent complete in many factories. Industry, 
thus, is well prepared to begin production 
of consumer goods when supplies and labor 
are available. 

Farm output and most raw material 
production is expected to be able to meet 
demand during the coming year. That will 





offset price pressures and. tend to hold al 
down basic material costs for industry. 

Employment continues high, with only in 
2,000,000 estimated to be out of jobs. And thi 
high employment means high production. 00 

Favoring spending and price inflation ab 
are these factors: ay 

Strikes in key industries are delaying in 
production, thereby adding to the spend- ing 
ing pressure by causing continued short- tha 
ages of finished goods. mo 

A prolonged steel strike would deliver F 
a crippling blow to industry’s ability to clo 
supply the goods that are needed to defeat the 
inflation. Steel is a basic product in almost con 
all lines that now ere scarce and in heavy to 
demand, from automobiles and refrigera- buy 
tors to kitchenware and clocks. infle 

Price controls may be retarding pro- plai 
duction by making some needed items un- has 
profitable under present ceilings. This T 
charge has been made concerning auto sper 
parts, in textiles and in a few other fields, mad 
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old although OPA remains to be convinced. 
Output will be unable to meet demand 
nly in some items for some time. For example, 
ind the estimated demand for autos is 13,000,- 
ion. 000, but the industry is not expected to be 
‘ion able to produce more than 5,000,000 cars 
a year at the most. The demand for houses 
ying in 1946 is set at 3,000,000, but the build- 
nd- ing industry is not expected to erect more 
ort- than 500,000 this year and probably not | 
more than 1,000,000 in 1947. 
iver Foreign demand is another factor that 
r to clouds the picture. Foreign buyers are in 
feat the U.S. market for everything that U.S. 
nost consumers want, from building materials 
AVY to raw cotton, and they want credit to 
era- buy them. This could add both to price 
inflation and to credit inflation, and ex- 
pro- plains why the Department of Commerce 
un- has suggested continued export controls. 
This The decision in the present race between 
auto spending and production is expected toebe 
made in the next six months. ' 
| 
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Confusion in Labor Bargaining: 
Government as Party to Disputes 


Failure of President's Efforts to Force Settlement of Steel Dispute 


Consideration of inflation, 
ability to pay, price rises, 
and interest of the public 


A bewildering array of principles and 
theories, new ideas and contradictions is 
emerging from present attempts to settle 
strikes. Some officials on the inside, seek- 
ing a pattern to guide settlements in the 
future, profess that they are becoming 
dizzy instead. 

What once was a relatively simple proc- 
ess of mediation or arbitration today is in- 
volved with ability to pay, public interest, 
fact finding, inflation, price control and 
politics. Not only that, but, as participants 
explain, neither labor nor management 
maintains a consistent attitude and Gov- 
ernment finds itself mixed up as a vital 
third party in many of the disputes it sets 
out to adjust. 

Collective bargaining, which was ex- 
pected at one time to provide the means 
for settling most labor disputes, has had a 
relatively minor role in the latest wave of 
arguments. Mr. Truman, however, ex- 
pressed a desire to get back to simple bar- 
gaining when his efforts to bring a settle- 
ment in the steel industry broke down, and 
a showdown with management was 


strike, then threatening. This offer was not 
big enough to clear up the dispute, but it 
revealed Government in an active role as 
a third party in an attempted deal. 
Much the same situation prevailed in 
steel. The Government itself became an 
active and dominant partner in the dis- 
pute. Steel companies predicated an offer 
of a wage rise on Government readiness to 
grant a price increase to cover the cost of 
the higher wage bill. In this instance, as in 
some others, the Government bargained to 
hold down its price offer to as low a figure 
as possible, while trying to draw from in- 
dustry a wage increase as large as possible. 
From a side-line position, the Govern- 
ment has moved into the center of some 
big disputes as an actual party to negotia- 
tions. In some instances, labor and man- 
agement have joined to try to force the 
Government to give way on price as a 
prelude to a wage settlement. There ac- 
tually has been more of an argument with 
Government in these cases than between 
the parties to the labor disputes. 
Arguments over price rises resulted 
in these strange situations: 
In automobiles, the CIO union has 
stood out against price increases, insisting 
that wage increases should come out of 


profits and not out of prices. In taking this 
position, the union makes the point that it 
‘is interested in protecting consumers. 

In meat packing, the CIO union made 
no fight against price increases, although 
it did say during the negotiations that no 
price increase was necessary to pay its 
wage demands. On the other hand, an 
AFL union, also involved in the packing 
dispute, favored a price increase as the 
basis for a wage rise. 

In steel, another CIO union took the 
position that it was not interested in the 
price angle and neither fought for or 
against a price rise. There the interest in 
the consumer was not so pronounced as it 
was in the auto workers’ union. One wing 
of the CIO fought against price increases 
as a matter of principle and as a protec- 
tion for the workingman, while another 
wing did not raise its voice in protest 
against a price increase in a product that 
would cause price rises in other fields. 

“Ability to pay” arguments are typical 
of the confused picture. 

In steel, the industry pleaded lack of 
ability to pay as a reason for resisting a 
wage increase except after a price increase. 
Ability to pay here served as an accept- 
able measuring rod for a settlement. The 

union silently acquiesced. The cen- 








precipitated after all the maneuvers 
designed to force a deal had failed. 
Many new elements have entered 
labor negotiations since the relative- 
ly simple New Deal days. 

The Government's role. A 
Labor Department conciliator, for 
example, had in his pocket an OPA 
offer of a price increase in meat 
when he sought to prevent the meat 
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STEEL FACT FINDERS 
McDonough 
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Feinsinger Douglas 








JUST A FAMILY FIGHT? 


.. out of the squabbles, no guiding pattern... 


—Manning in Phoenix Republic and Gazette 


tral figures in the negotiations for 
price and wage adjustments in this 
industry were John W. Snyder, Di- 
rector of Reconversion; Benjamin 
* Fairless, president of U.S. Steel 
Corp.; and Philip Murray, president 
of the United Steelworkers. 
In automobiles and some other 
industries, however, employers op- 
posed any consideration of ability to 
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pay. Even fact finders did not stress that 
this should be taken into account. The 
reason for the fact finders’ attitude was 
that, if the Government considered ability 
to pay in time of prosperity, the argu- 
ment might have a reverse effect in time 
when business was bad and profits were 
declining. Wages then might have to be 
cut with Government encouragement, a 
situation that would not be popular. 

Other factors are present to add to 
the confusion. 

Wage and price regulations are be- 
ing lost sight of. These regulations pro- 
vide that a price increase is to be sought 
after the Wage Stabilization Board has 
approved a wage increase of a certain 
size. In some recent cases, the Govern- 
ment has made its price deal in advance, 
as an inducement to raising wages. This 
can mean that, in the future, most im- 
portant industries will try to negotiate 
with the Government on price relief be- 
fore reaching a showdown with the unions 
on wages. 

President Truman finds he is becoming 
increasingly involved in disputes. His idea 
when he took office was to have a strong 
Secretary of Labor who would handle 
these problems without White House in- 
tervention. Now he is forced to follow the 
technique used by President Roosevelt, of 
trying to work out agreements after other 
methods fail. The practice of carrying dis- 
putes to the White House is traceable in 
part to the fact that the President is the 
final authority on prices and, for that rea- 
son, final umpire on wage disputes. 

The fact-finding panel that investigated 
the General Motors wage dispute came 
up with one more principle that had not 
been so prominent before. 

Public interest was found in that case 
to be a basis for asking employers to 
raise wages. Higher wages were held to 
be fair and consistent with the public in- 
terest in maintaining a stabilized econ- 
omy. Here, the Government moved in to 
say what an industry should pay its work- 
ers on the basis of what it considered 
necessary to maintain or to increase pur- 
chasing power. 

New issues in which the Government 
might become enmeshed are raised by the 
publie-interest idea. 

Higher wages vs. lower profits. The 
question to be faced here is whether the 
public interest is best served by raising 
wages of some groups or by lowering 
prices to spread the purchasing power of 
all persons. If the Government takes part 
in deciding how to divide the income of 
industry, then, it is contended, it could be 
in a position to say how much profit in- 
dustry could have, what wage bill it 
should pay, and what prices should be 
lowered. It also could decide how the in- 
come from increased efficiency would be 
passed on, whether to stockholders, work- 
ers, consumers or white-collar workers. 
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... from a side-line position, Government moved into the center 


Full employment also would be a con- 
cern of Government. If the public interest 
calis for payment of a certain wage, then 
the public interest is concerned with as- 
surance of jobs for all. But Congress now 
is inclined to balk at holding the Gov- 
ernment responsible for providing jobs for 
all. In the eyes of some, this is just a 
step from the Government’s telling em- 
ployers how many jobs they must supply, 
when they can and cannot fire workers. 

Plant seizure, the last step used by the 
Government in settling strikes, also might 
be used to enforce new ideas. In some in- 
dustries, the Government has taken over 
operation of plants to enforce wage in- 
creases or to prevent breakdowns. It is 
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argued that, if this practice is carried fur- 
ther, the result could be to suggest that 
there is a narrow line between public and 
private operation of industry. 

The point is not whether all this is 
right or wrong, or whether these new 
principles and procedures are right or 
wrong. It is just that something new has 
been added to complicate the settlement 
of labor disputes. 

The Government now is in the middle, 
making decisions, taking part in actual bar- 
gaining, making its own offers, seizing and 
operating plants, determining basic _poli- 
cies to guide business, and making deci- 
sions on the basis of the public interest. 

Where it all will lead is anyone’s guess. 
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SHIFT ON ENDING SUBSIDIES 


Why Officials Now Favor Gradual Termination of Federal Payments 


Concern over the reaction 
of people at polls if cost of 
food rises in election year 


A change of official heart is occurring on 
the question of continuing payment of 
Government subsidies to hold down the 
price of food. 

An agreement was reached last Novem- 
ber 7 that these subsidies should be ended. 
Now it is being agreed that the subsidies 
should be cut down gradually, but not re- 
moved entirely. The change is related to 
what is expected to be a public reaction, in 
an election year, to a sudden rise in food 
prices. 

The Government is using about $1,700,- 
000,000 out of its till to make payments to 
processors and distributors, as an alterna- 
tive to higher prices. 

‘If these payments should stop suddenly, 
as they will next June 30 unless Congress 
decides to extend them, the price of some 
foodstuffs would rise sharply. Instead of 
a sudden end to subsidies, there may be a 
reduction in payments, to provide a grad- 
val shift to a market in which consumers 
pay the full price of things. 

To show what is involved: 

Dairy products would be strongly 
affected. 

Butter prices would rise 10 to 12 cents 
a pound if existing subsidy payments 
should be stopped and price ceilings al- 
tered. Instead of permitting this full rise, 
the present intent is to have a controlled 
rise, which probably will amount to 6 cents 
a pound. This will be expected to encour- 
age production. A production increase, in 
turn, will reduce the need for the subsidy 
payments to the dairy industry that now 
hold down prices. Those payments total 
about $500,000,000. 

Cheddar cheese is scheduled to 
removed from the subsidy program on 
February 1. A price rise of about 6 cents 
a pound at retail may follow. 

Milk prices would rise at least 1 cent a 
quart, and in some areas as much as 2 or 
3 cents with an end to subsidies. An ad- 
justment in subsidies is likely in the 
spring, when milk production is highest, 
with some rise in price to follow. 

Meat subsidies now amount to about 
$600,000,000. A gradual reduction is to be 
expected, although complete remeval may 
be delayed to cushion the effect of price 
rises. 

Round steak is expected to go up about 
9 cents a pound when subsidies are re- 
moved. Demand for meat is so heavy that 


be 
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this higher price would not be expected to 
discourage buyers. 

Bacon may rise 7 cents a pound, pork 
chops 6 cents a pound when subsidies are 
removed. OPA may try to use price con- 
trols to force wholesalers and retailers to 
absorb part of the price increase that 
would follow an end to subsidies, but this 
operation may prove more difficult to en- 
force than it has in the past. 

Bread prices are due to rise 1 cent a 
loaf if the subsidy on wheat should be re- 
moved. The original intent was to remove 
the subsidy of 31.5 cents a bushel now 
paid. There still is no announced change in 
plans to end this payment, but there is 
some official thought about the political 
repercussions from a rise in the price of 
bread in an election year. 

Sugar prices are expected to rise 114 
cents a pound with the end to the subsidy 
on that product. 
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EXPECTED PRICE INCREASES 
IF SUBSIDIES END 




















—— BUTTER 
UP 10c A LB. 


; ROUND STEAK 
UP 9c A LB. 


BACON 
UP 7c A LB. 


(a, PORK CHOPS 
UP 6c ALB. 


CHEESE 
UP 6c A LB. 


SUGAR 
UP luc ALB. 


MILK 
UP 1c A QT. 


BREAD 
UP 1c A LB. 

















The theory on which that system oper- 
ates is that consumers benefit and farmers 
are rewarded by payments made directly 
by Government to insure a stable price 
level. According to the theory, it would 
have cost consumers far more than the 
$1,700,000,000 paid in subsidies, if prices 
had been permitted to rise during this 
period. Instead of taking dollars from 
the pockets of consumers in the form 
of price, the subsidy system drew dollars 
out of the national Treasury to make 
payments that would permit lower prices 
than would prevail if these payments 
were not made. 

Farmers were assured near-parity re- 
turns for their products, or reduced costs 
of livestock feed, the latter via subsidies 
to processors or distributors. 

Consumers got stable prices at a level 
that gave them a living cost at least 2 per 
cent lower than it would have been if 
there had been no subsidy. The relatively 
stable food prices, in turn, enabled Gov- 
ernment to enforce its policy of wage con- 
trol during the war period. 

Taxpayers did not notice the subsidy 
payments, because the dollars with which 
the payments have been made are bor-’ 
rowed dollars. 

Thus, it might be said that part of the 
cost of feeding the public during this pe- 
riod is being passed on to the taxpayers of 
the future, who some day may be called 
upon to pay off the national debt. To the 
extent that subsidy payments reduced liv- 
ing costs, those payments enabled the con- 
suming public to spend for other things 
the dollars saved on food, or to save those 
dollars. 

The argument now is being advanced 
that the public-is well enough off so that 
it can pay for its food directly, without 
having future generations make part of 
the payment, when the debt created to 
pay subsidies has to be settled. A counter- 
argument now offered is that the na- 
tional budget soon may be _ balanced, 
so that taxpayers of today will be pay- 
ing part of the nation’s food bill in taxes. 
This means that upper-income groups will 
be paying some of the food bill of the 
lower-income groups. 

Actually, the subsidy situation is_be- 
coming complicated enough to cause most 
officials to feel that it should be ended at 
the first opportunity. This feeling is tem- 
pered at the moment, however, by a de- 
sire to avoid a rise in food prices of the 
type that might lead to political repercus- 
sions when voters go to the polls later this 
year. 
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Key: From New York to A. London B. Thailand C. Mexico City D. Paris E. Juneau F. Moscow 
G. Cairo H. Johannesburg |. Gilbert Islands J. Sydney 


All-expense, Round-the-World Tours by Air 
By Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


the 
| pe- 
rs of 
alled 
» the 
— Here’s world travel] at its peak. Men and machines and planning 
lings ahead so you may board a flying hotel as you do a train... pick 
hose another in the fleet at some far-off place after a leisurely stop-over 
in a luxury hotel. It will be hours, not days or weeks to most of 
need the fabled spots, because giant air liners, steady and serene, will 


7 carry you on these “packaged luxury” trips that girdle the globe. 
10ut 


t of * * * 

d to | sham luxury is another name for Seagram’s V.O. 
nter- Canadian because this unique whisky blends into every 
a time or place where good companions meet. It is a different 
pay- whisky—very light, very clean-tasting. It was planned for 
faxes. tomorrow six years and more ago. Taste it tonight; you'll want 


: “ to tell your friends tomorrow. 
the 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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You may have felt you were paying 
for sand in spinach—but did you 
know you pay for gasoline, too? 

Did you know you pay for gas- 
oline in the oranges you buy? The 
meat? The apples, the potatoes, 
the lettuce? 

You see, part of the cost of your 
food is the cost of trucking it from 
farm or ranch or orchard to you. 
That’s why, as trucking is develop- 
ed that is cheaper, food prices will 
be affected accordingly—and so 
will the prices of many other things 
you buy. 

Aleoa has worked with auto- 


motive engineers for years—help- 


ALCOA 


How much gasoline do you bay for in the spinach you buy? | 


ing them apply aluminum to trucks 
and buses and passenger cars. Not 
only for the purpose of lightening 
them, so that they consume less 
fuel, but also to make them oper- 
ate more efficiently. 

The aluminum evlinder head, for 
example, because it got rid of en- 
gine heat faster, helped make the 
high-compression motor possible. 

Pistons of Aleoa Aluminum have 
also added, not just to lightness in 
engines, but to greater efficiency. 

Alcoa has carried on continuous 
research into aluminum and _ its 
properties for 57 years, developing 


special strengths and finishes for 


First in ALUMINUM 





specific purposes, As a result of its 
findings, you can be sure that as 
trucks and buses and passenger cars 
become more and more modern- 
ized, a great deal of that moderni- 
zation will take place with Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

And again—that’s not just be- 
cause parts made of aluminum help 
cut down dead weight, but because 
Alcoa Aluminum, engineered for 
the purpose, can do a better job. 
Can help cut down the cost of the 
gasoline in the spinach you buy. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. 
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UNREST OF VETERAN TROOPS: 
WHAT HOMESICK SOLDIERS SAY 


Complaints of Idleness, Fears for Jobs and Longing for Families 


Pleas to Congress that may 
speed up demobilization and 
deplete strength of the Army 


Angry, bewildered U.S. soldiers the 
world over now are swamping Congress- 
men with demobilization protests. They are 
tired and distrustful of the foreign police 
duty that has been their lot since war 
ended. They are worrying Congressmen, 
mil‘tary executives, and the Administration. 

Homesick men tell stories of idleness, 
of irritation with Army ways, of fears that 
their jobs and future back home will be lost. 

Determined Army officers, at home, 
tell another story: of insufficient man 
power for the world-wide job ahead, of in- 
ability to get enough volunteers, of need to 
hold conscripted veterans in service indefi- 
nitely to do garrison duty and police work. 

Perplexed Congress, with the future 
of the draft, compulsory training, military 
strength and foreign policy in its hands, 
thus gets both sides of a story of difficul- 
ties that can grow rather than diminish, 
despite Army efforts to clear up the de- 
mobilization future. Members know the 
country is up against difficult decisions 
that cannot be solved by ducking. 

The problem of the homesick veteran 
and his future is laced in closely to the 
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CAPITAL CONFERENCE: Admiral Nimitz, General Eisenhower, Representative May 
. « . decisions couldn't be reached by ducking 


role the U.S. intends to play in the post- 
war world, end to the use or disposal 
of billions of dollars’ worth of U.S. prop- 
erty made surplus by the end of the war. 

Demobilization plans, as outlined for 
Congress by General of the Army Dwight 
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MANILA DEMONSTRATION: A world-wide paper barrage was aimed at Congress 
. .. demonstrations were curtailed, protests continued 


D. Eisenhower, are presented in detail on 
page 46. In brief, this plan. means that 
500,000 men who were in uniform when 
the war ended will have to stay in service 
after July 1. It means the Army needs, 
altogether, 1,550,000 men after July 1 to 
carry out the garrison and occupation 
tasks confronting it. 

Volunteers so far total only 400.000 
men, and re-enlistments are declining. 

The draft, now putting about 35,000 
men into uniform monthly, expires May 
15, and Congress is in no mood to renew 
it. Influential members have told General 
Eisenhower repeatedly that the Army 
must not count on.continuation of Se- 
lective Service in planning for the future. 
Yet the Army, faced with a diminishing 
rate of volunteers and increasing demobi- 
lization pressure, apparently has no place 
to turn, except to local draft boards. 

U. S. dilemma, thus, results. The Army 
insists on 1,550,000 men. If they are not 
provided, it becomes necessary to revise 
ideas about U.S. occupation in Germany 
and Japan. It may become necessary to let 
European influence go by default to some 
other power, such as Russia. The same is 
true in the Far East. Plans for garrisoning 
Pacific bases are at stake. So is the future 
of the Philippines. 

Surplus property scattered all over the 
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world also becomes an immediate concern. 
If troops are not available to guard these 
stock piles, the Government faces a diffi- 
cult choice: either hire civilians for police 
duty overseas, or abandon valuable U.S. 
property to the weather and to thieves. 

These problems were in the minds of 
General Eisenhower and of Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, when they went before Congress 
last week to explain demobilization and 
the future. But their explanation did 
nothing to check protests from service- 
men in and out of the United States. Of- 
ficial orders stopped mass demonstrations, 
but the flow of letters increased rather 
than decreased. 

Anger overseas. U.S. soldiers sta- 
tioned in every corner of the world are 
bombarding members of Congress with 
cablegrams, telegrams, letters, petitions, all 
complaining of idleness, waste and broken 
promises. Quotations that follow are ac- 
tual excerpts from the daily mail of such 
men as Senator- Johnson (Dem.) , of Colo- 
rado, chairman of a demobilization sub- 
committee; Representative May (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, and Representa- 
tive Short (Rep.), of Missouri, a frequent 
critic of the Army and Navy. These quo- 
tations are representative of thousands 
reaching Congress. 

From Manila: “We want to know why 
230,000 American troops are necessary to 
occupy friendly and allied Philippines 
when General MacArthur states only 200,- 
000 are needed to occupy enemy country 
Japan.” (Cabled by a sergeant.) 

“Have we been exiled, or have we been 
here so long immigration restrictions apply 
to us?” (11 enlisted men.) 

“We doctors and dentists protest treat- 
ment War Department giving us regarding 
return to States. More than half here not 
needed while shortage exists in States.” 
(27 hospital officers.) 

“We are needlessly held here. Have we 
been forgotten by Congress? If we have we 
will remember.” (375 men of an engineer- 


> 


ing battalion.) 

Nagoya, Japan: “We .. feel that the 
slowdown in the demobilization program 
is subterfuge used by the War Depart- 
ment to force passage of a bill to extend 
the draft... We... are being penalized 
by being forced to stay here unnecessarily.” 
(26 enlisted men.) 

Guam: “Officers and men rot on dam- 
nable Pacific bases. [We have] no other 
alternative but to mark off as faithless any 
statement by our military.” (a sergeant). 

“The need for a Marine Corps has 
ceased to exist, and the time was never 
more propitious than now for the elimi- 
nation of this costly ‘fifth wheel’ on our de- 
fense vehicle.” (a Marine sergeant.) 

“We are needed at home, not here.” 
(51 hospital doctors.) 
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“We demand some sort of a clear ex- 
planation of just what is happening, and 
from a competent and trustworthy per- 
son.” (23 enlisted men.) 

Shanghai: “I haven’t done a day’s 
work in the past four months, but it keeps 
some other big shot in his rank.” (an Air 
Forces lieutenant.) 

Korea: “As it stands now overseas vet- 
erans get no consideration whatsoever.” 
(An Army Engineers lieutenant.) 

Aleutians: “There is no consideration 
being given the men with long service in 
the Alaskan Department ... Men 
needlessly held in these barren islands.’ 
(16 enlisted men on Adak.) 

Okinawa: “We did not join the Army 
to pull garrison duty on some far-distant 
rock in the Pacific. The majority of us 
came into the Army to win the war and 
now that the war has been won we want 
to return to our homes and our families.” 
(52 enlisted men.) 

Saipan: “It is quite true that we need 
a standing Army, but we do not need an 
Army that will sit around on islands such 
as Saipan, where the men do nothing to 
aid... . There isn’t a thing for a man to 
do...” (A sergeant.) 

Hawaii: “Military ambiguity and du- 
plicity is keeping us here to rot .. . Let us 
have immediate action .. .” (360 enlisted 
men.) 

“Most of us [fathers] were drafted late 
because it was deemed necessary that we 
remain at home .. . to care for our fami- 
lies .. . Consequently we have neither suf- 
ficient points or service to be eligible for 
even though there is enough 


. (A ser- 


> 


discharge ... 
shipping to get us home 
geant.) 

Other Pacific bases: “Are we here to 
protect Government property or to wit- 








—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE SHORT 
Congressmen are being swamped .. . 


ness its decay in stock piles and supervise 
its demolition which now seems closer to 
fact?” (Officers and men of a prisoner-of- 
war camp.) 

“We are being held over here as_po- 
tential strikebreakers.” (A technician-5.) 

“Why too many idle colonels and gen- 
erals?” (An enlisted man.) 

“We’re stuck, betrayed, forgotten men 
. . . miserable, tired, lonesome . . . de- 
spondent and disgusted . . . Ours not to 
question why, ours but to rot and die?” 
(27 enlisted men.) 

“We are going through basic training 
for the third or fourth time. Anything to 
keep us busy!” (75 enlisted men.) 

“This company alone is 100 men over 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 
If the flood of correspondence continues . . 
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—Messner in Rochester Times Union 
IN A DILEMMA 
... with anger, fear and distrust 


strength, and more coming.” (25 enlisted 
men.) 

In Europe, India and other places, the 
complaints are much the same: 

Puerto Rico: “What are we doing with 
100,000 men in the Caribbean area? If we 
really need occupation forces send us to 
Germany and Japan.” (A sergeant.) 

Munich: “Bad faith on the part of the 
Army is leading to disintegration 
and demoralization of occupational forces 

. . We are rapidly degenerating in the 
eyes of the vanquished .. .” (Four en- 
listed men.) 

“Confusion . , . demonstrates incom- 
petence of officials . . . Combat soldier has 
been forgotten . . .” (60 enlisted men.) 


Frankfurt: “We ask for protection on 
these (1) a continuation of Selective Serv- 
ice; (2) the removal of War Secretary 
Patterson; (3) an investigation into actual 
Army man-power needs; (4) a stipulated 
service time limit.” (25 enlisted men.) 

“_, . Contradiction, confusion and buck 
passing are fed to us on a daily basis .. . 
We are told only 37,000 men per month 
are being drafted. There are certainly more 
than 37,000 men per month turning 
18...” (18 enlisted meh.) 

Berlin: “We are just sitting in Berlin 
doing very little work, trying to keep from 
going crazy.” (A technician-5.) 

“T ask a clear, definite and fixed policy 
for every man . so that we may plan 
our future which is also the future of 
America.” (A technician-5.) 

Vienna: “The staff of 14,000 American 
soldiers in Vienna .. . could be reduced to 
7,000 immediately without impairing the 
efficiency of the military task here. We 
are angered with being misrepresented and 
lied about. We cannot accept more weak 
excuses.” (A headquarters company.) 

“Boredom and inactivity of line troops 
are causing serious ‘defections in morale.” 
(26 enlisted men.) 

London: “The Army Airways Communi- 
cation System is now employing its 
personnel and facilities . . . for commercial 
air lines .. . When will an investigation be 
launched? There are men among us who 
have their own businesses at home. and 
they are wondering if GI’s are available 
to work for them at the same rate of pay 
as we are receiving for working for Ameri- 
can Export and Pan American Airways.” 
(23 enlisted men.) 

“Ts this policy to retain us overseas long- 
er fostered to increase enlistments in the 
Army? We are aware that if we enlist for 
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... the influence will increase as election day nears 
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a certain period we can be sent back to 
the United States for a brief period .. .” 
(150 enlisted men, Field Artillery). 

“GI brides are alerted for shipment 
while U.S. citizens wait. We have waited 
three years and over to see our wives and 
children.” (1,800 officers and men.) 

France: “Why must we remain at Mar- 
seille P of E [Port of Embarkation] for 
over 31 weeks? Why has our promised 
shipping been rerouted?” (Members 398th 
Infantry Regiment.) 

“Morale at lowest ebb. Please don’t let us 
become forgotten men.” (150 enlisted men.) 

“The whole [demobilization] thing could 
easily be described as a farce . . . Even 
General Eisenhower’s statement is looked 
upon with distrust if not outright disbe- 
lief . . .” (85 enlisted men.) 

India: “Be it resolved: That the Con- 
gress of the U.S. stimulate the demobili- 
zation of all military personnel and effect 
the immediate repatriation of all men not 
absolutely essential .. .” (A resolution ap- 
proved by 5,000 men based in Calcutta.) 

“We hear that 20,000 [troops] will re- 
main here until the major part of U.S. 
property is disposed of—a period likely to 
be at least six.months.” (A medical officer.) 

Anger at home is sending a torrent 
of GI mail to Congressmen from military 
installations within the U.S. Examples: 

Randolph Field, Tex.: “We are being 
held to train flying officers already de- 
clared ... surplus ... It is evident we are 
being held to maintain the positions of 
high-ranking officers.” (10 enlisted men.) 

Camp Shelby, Miss.: “Regular Army 

colonels and generals .. will use any 
means to keep their commands as large as 
possible . . . Neither I nor any of the en- 
listed men returned from combat have any 
duties .. .” (A lieutenant.) 
_ Camp Gruber, Okla.: “Since our re- 
turn to the United States we have done 
absolutely nothing but sweat out a point 
drop ... We want to go home... . to our 
own jobs.” (An enlisted man.) 

Such protests now make up more than 
half of all congressional mail. Whether 
they are products of an inspired campaign 
is a question in the minds of some mem- 
bers. Many of the communications, 
through wording and timing, show the 
mark of an organized effort. But others 
obviously are the thoughts of individual 
men, expressing personal grievances. 

The future. Against the protests is the 
Army’s own problem. It must have the 
men now, and wants a steady flow of man 
power for the future. It insists that, to do 
its job, it must keep some wartime con- 
scripts in service for peacetime duty. Yet 
the GI letters, cables and telegrams are 
to have a definite influence on congression- 
al decisions regarding the draft, demobil- 
ization, and the future of the Army itself. 

If the flood of protests continue, the in- 
fluence will increase as election day nears. 
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Liberal-Conservative Struggle 
For Leadership of Republicans 


Battle to Win Primaries This Year and Thus Control Policies in 1948 


Plans of Senator Morse 


to oppose party program 
of Bricker-Taft group 


Republican liberals are breaking away 
from the conservative leadership of their 
party. They are commencing a fight for 
control of party policies. They are de- 
manding the election of liberals to places 
of party power. Their fight is aimed at the 
primaries of this year, and beyond. Its 
outcome will determine what kind of can- 
didate the Republicans will name for Pres- 
ident in 1948. 

The lines are being drawn now between 
liberals and conservatives inside the Party. 
Senator Wayne Morse of-Oregon is de- 
picting Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio as 
a symbol of reaction. Senator Morse is 
demanding a progressive Republican Con- 
gress. And Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin is calling for the election of a 
conservative Republican Congress and the 
election also of a conservative Republican 
President. 

At stake in the battling is the 1948 Re- 
publican presidential nomination and the 
kind of program to which that candidate 
will be pledged. Behind the scenes, the ar- 
guments are spoken of as a test of power 
between that wing of the party of which 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota is rec- 
ognized as a symbol, and the group of 
which John W. Bricker of Ohio is regard- 
ed as representative. 

Left vs. right. The old terms, “liberal” 
and “conservative,” mean little in the 
fight that is taking shape. Senator Morse 
and others, like Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont and Senator Charles W. Tobey 
of New Hampshire, stand far over toward 
the labor side of the Republican Party. 
Senator Aiken is in full accord with the 
CIO program. Senators Morse and Tobey 
are in favor of a large share of it. All are 
regarded as farther to the left than Mr. 
Stassen. But Senator Morse refers to him 
as a “middle of the road” liberal. 

Senator Taft balks at federal health in- 
surance, at certain business controls and 
at various other phases of the Truman 
program. But he has been called “com- 
munistic” by opponents of the public- 
housing bill which he has joined in spon- 
soring. Mr. Bricker is regarded as farther 
to the right than Senator Taft. 

Between Mr. Bricker and Senator Morse 
are all kinds of Republicans. They di- 
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vide differently in Congress according to 
the kind of legislation that is before them. 

Inside the party, the fight against Mr. 
Stassen is well under way. Likewise, the 
build-up for Mr. Bricker has begun. Signs 
of both these operations were plainly visi- 
ble at the recent meeting of the Repub- 
lican National Committee in Chicago. 
They have advanced considerably since 
then. 

Some of Mr. Stassen’s friends attribute 


is a potential candidate. They are regard- 
ed simply as the representatives of the 
liberal and of the conservative wings of 
the party. Two conflicting ideas are meet- 
ing in the party, and each of these men 
represents one of those ideas. 

The Republican liberals fear that, if a 
conservative Republican is named and he 
wins the Presidency, the consequence of 
four years of reaction will be such a violent 
swing to the left that socialism will result. 





SENATOR MORSE 
Would an open fight in ‘46... 


the appointment of former Senator John 
G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware as an alter- 
nate delegate to the meeting of the United 
Nations Organization Assembly to the fast 
work of conservative Republicans who 
wanted to eliminate the possibility of Mr. 
Stassen’s adding to his prestige by new 
work on the international scene. Mr. 
Townsend is closely identified with power- 
ful Eastern party interests. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bricker is moving 
ahead. He is announcing his candidacy for 
the Senate, and his chances of winning 
through to election are regarded as good 
by Ohio political writers. Mr. Stassen has 
been urged to run for the Senate in Min- 
nesota, but has refused. 

Swing to socialism? At the moment, 
Mr. Bricker and Mr. Stassen are only sym- 
bols. Neither of them is an actual candj- 
date for the presidential nomination. Each 





Republican conservatives argue that it 
doesn’t matter whether a liberal or a con- 
servative becomes President. They figure 
that, if a depression of any great intensity 
and duration should occur the swing 
toward socialism will eventuate any- 
way. 

The big difference is that the liberals 
think a liberal is more likely to take the 
action. : 

The objective of the Republican lib- 
erals is clearly recognized, not only by 
themselves but by the conservatives in the 
party. But even among the supporters of 
Mr. Stassen there is considerable concern 
that Senator Morse should have raised 
the issue. They agree that the liberals 
should take over control of the party. But 
they would rather work quietly, from in- 
side the Party. Senator Morse feels that 
there already has been too much inside 
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work. He wants to get the fight into the 
open. 

The conservative leaders of the party 
are watching the movement closely, but 
with outward calm. They point out that 
most of the delegates to a national politi- 
cal convention are chosen by Party work- 
ers in local and State conventions. There 
is little chance for the people to make their 
votes felt in the selection of a presidential 
candidate. And recent polls of Republican 
Party workers showed Mr. Bricker was a 
high favorite in many sections of the 
country. 

Strategy. What Senator Morse has in 
mind is the idea of fighting the battle of 
Republican liberalism in 1946 instead of 
1948. The Senator thinks the selection of a 
liberal candidate in 1948 can be assured if 
the liberals will get out and fight for the 
nomination of liberal Republicans in 
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MR. STASSEN 
. « - lead to victory in ‘48? 


the coming primary elections this year. 

If liberal Republicans win in the pri- 
maries, which begin in May, they auto- 
matically will shift into many of the top 
positions of the Party in the counties, 
cities and States. This will give them a 
more prominent voice in the selection of 
delegates to local and State conventions in 
1948. And it will give them a.vantage 
point from which to work in the 14 States 
that have direct primaries for choosing 
convention delegates. 

Senator Morse, himself, is an example 
of a man who got elected with little sup- 
port from the Party organization in his 
State. He conducted his vampaign in 
wholly unorthodox fashion. But he won, 
and held the support of organized labor in 
his State. He thinks other Republicans 
can do the same if they convince labor 
of their sincerity. 
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MR. BRICKER AND SENATOR TAFT 
-.. the situation was faced with outward calm 


The Senator does not profess to speak 
for Mr. Stassen in his present efforts to 
start the liberal battle. Friends of Mr. 
Stassen say they are sure the Minnesotan 
would not agree to any such procedure. 
Senator Morse says he is simply speaking 
his own mind. 

But the personal friendship of Senator 
Morse and Mr. Stassen goes back to the 


time when Mr. Morse was _ teaching 
public speaking at the University of 


Minnesota while Mr. Stassen was study- 
ing law there. 

Similarly, the friendship of Mr. Morse 
with Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of 
Wisconsin reaches back to the days when 
Mr. Morse was a student at the Univer- 





sity of Wisconsin. Now Mr. Morse is 
planning to support Mr. La Follette for 
re-election to the Senate. The assumption 
in Washington is that Mr. La Follette will 
run as a Republican. 

What the Republican situation of the 
moment boils down to is that Senator 
Morse, and the group of liberals for which 
he is spokesman, wants the voters to 
“demonstrate in the 1946 elections that 
the reactionaries now in control ‘of Con- 
gress are out of step with the movement of 
our people toward a more representative 
and liberal government.” 

He thinks the voters will do this. The 
Republican conservatives think Senator 
Morse is a one-man band. 
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CONVENTION DELEGATES 
... would the voice of the liberals be heard? 
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HOW U.S. RUNS DEFEATED JAPAN: 
EMPHASIS ON NATIONAL REFORM 


Planning a Change From Semifeudal Dictatorship to Democracy 


Immediate job of feeding 
and providing work for 
a people ruined by war 


A new era for Japan, born of U.S. pol- 
icy and enforced by U.S. troops, is now 
taking definite shape. It is intended to be 
an era in which 70,000,000 Japanese will 
have neither desire nor opportunity for 
anything but peace. 

It is also to be an era marked by a rev- 
olutionary change, overnight, from a semi- 
feudal dictatorship with an emperor-god to 
a modern democracy that may have room 
for an Emperor but not for an emperor- 
god. This revolutionary change already 
has been decreed in specific orders issued 
by the Supreme Allied Commander, Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, to 
the Japanese Emperor and Government. 
All that remains is for the Japanese, un- 
der the watchful eye of American and 
perhaps other Allied troops, to translate 
General MacArthur’s orders into a new 
way of life. 

The immediate problem. in Japan, 
however, is to get that country operating 
again. Since V-J Day, five months ago, 
the Japanese have done little to rebuild 
their smashed cities and start up their 
wrecked industries. As things stand: 


Food is scarce. City people are down 
to 1,300 calories a day, below the official 
German diet of 1,550 calories and far 
below the U.S. level of 3,500 calories. To 
meager rice rations, city Japanese may 
soon add fish meal mixed with leaves, 
roots, and ground silkworms. 

Houses are scarce. Some 2,000,000 
homes, 15 per cent of the total, were de- 
stroyed by Allied bombing. The homeless 
do what they can with fragments of sheet 
steel and tar paper, or sleep in subways, or 
seek refuge with relatives on farms. 

Clothes are scarce. Kept on short ra- 
tions during the war, millions of Japanese 
civilians now ate down to pieces of castoff 
uniforms supplemented by ancient kimonos. 

Heat is scarce in a climate where win- 
ter winds are high and winter tempera- 
tures stay between 15 and 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Coal production is only about 
30 per cent of capacity. 

In part because of these scarcities, in- 
dustry is running at only 25 per cent of 
capacity. Railroads have had to curtail 
operations. Inflation, usual product of 
scarcity, has advanced to the point where 
Japanese officials last week had to deny 
rumors of a national bank moratorium. 
And unemployment, swelled by an ad- 
vance guard of 850,000 returning soldiers 
and civilians of the 7,000,000 ultimately to 
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be repatriated, now stands at about 5,000,- 
000. This figure represents about one third 
of Japan’s prewar employment in com- 
merce and industry. 

Bogged down by problems of unemploy- 
ment, inflation, and want, a shaky Japa- 
nese Cabinet has turned for help to Gen- 
eral MacArthur. The General has indi- 
cated a disposition to help where a case 
for help is proved. But he has put first em- 
phasis on the long-range, revolutionary 
program for converting Japan from a war- 
like dictatorship to a peaceful democracy. 

Occupation orders. In a series of 
carefully timed steps, Gen. MacArthur has: 

Abolished Japan’s Army and Navy; 

Grounded all Japanese planes and 
pilots, military and civilian; 

Marked for destruction all plants 
that manufacture planes, munitions, im- 
plements of war; 

Frozen all Japanese external trade, 
including shipping, subject to operation by 
special permit; 

Seized the 21 biggest banks and the 
15 biggest family trusts for possible liqui- 
dation or reorganization with wider own- 
ership; 

Dispersed the secret police, abolished 
“thought control,” and banned all secret, 
militaristic, expansionist societies. 

General MacArthur took these actions 





TWO NEW FREEDOMS FOR JAPAN . . . FREEDOM FROM FEAR, FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
.. will democracy ‘‘take’’ in the absence of a long-range occupation policy? 
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LEGISLATORS DOZING 
».- peace is a revolutionary idea to 70,000,000 Japanese 


to clear the ground for the basic revolu- 
tion. With equal speed the General has 
handed down the decrees that form the 
backbone of the revolution. These decrees, 
which four Japanese cabinets and the Japa- 
nese Diet have endeavored to digest and 
act upon since last September, affect the 
economy, the state, the church, the indi- 
vidual, and the Emperor. 

The Japanese economy, under the 
new U.S. decrees, no longer would be an 
economy in which a few powerful families 
controlled the bulk of finance, industry, 
and trade, with labor doomed to endless 
poverty and farmers chained to serfdom. 
Stiff war-profits taxes and a steep capital 
levy are counted on to bust the trusts. 
Labor is to be encouraged to organize. 
On the land, a system of tenure 10 cen- 
turies old is to be modernized. Absentee 
ownership is to end. Generous credit, rec- 
lamation of new lands, division of larger 
estates, and stabilized farm prices are to 
encourage Japanese farmers—70 per cent 
of them tenants—to become independent 
landowners. 

The state is expected to match the 
economy in reform. Ultimate goal, plainly 
written in U.S. policy, though not em- 
bodied in specific decrees, is a government 
whose powers are vested in the people, 
rather than in the Emperor. As a starter, 
the Japanese Diet is instructed to hold 
new elections this spring, so the people 
may vote for candidates friendly to de- 
mocracy. The upper house in the Diet, 
occupied by representatives of wealth and 
nobility, no longer is to have veto power. 
No candidate fer election to either house, 
nor in fact any Government official, may 
hold office if he was a member of societies 
that supported Japanese aggression before 
and during the war. 
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The national church, which supported 
Japanese aggression by glorifying Japan’s 
warrior ancestors, no longer may receive 
financial or political support from the 
state. There is to be complete separation 
of church and state. Individual Japanese 
may continue to worship the national re- 
ligion, Shinto, but Shinto propaganda 
glorifying the Emperor and the Japanese 
people as of divine origin no longer will 
be permitted. 

The individual Japanese is to have 
such freedom as he never has known be- 
fore. General MacArthur has ordered the 
Japanese Government to provide for free- 
dom of speech, of press, of assembly, and 
of worship. “Thought control” by the 
secret police is to be a thing of the past. 
Political parties, including a Communist 
Party, may organize. Universal suffrage is 
to be allowed, which means that women 
may have the vote for the first time. Press 
and radio are to be free of Government 
influence and financing. 

An emperor may or. may not fit this 
new democratic Japan. That is for the 
people to decide. All moves to transfer 
power from the Emperor to the people, 
however, have the blessing of U.S. policy. 
In any case, the Emperor no longer is to 
be considered a god. Emperor Hirohito 
himself settled that on New Year’s Day by 
renouncing any claim to divine origin. 

But, if the Japanese people are to accept 
the idea of an Emperor who is not a god, 
and support the other revolutionary 
changes, a radical reform in education is 
required. This reform, perhaps most diffi- 
cult and far-reaching of all, has been 
ordered by General MacArthur. The new 
education is to explain democracy, support 
peace, disavow militarism, aggression and 
emperor-worship. As a beginning, new text- 
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SOLDIER SLEEPING 


books, and, in many cases, new teachers 
will be needed to supplant the present 
450,000 teachers in Japan’s schools. 

On all fronts in this U. S.-imposed revo- 
lution, including the educational front, 
General MacArthur reports progress. The 
Japanese are extraordinarily co-operative, 
a House subcommittee now visiting Japan 
reported last week. 

But progress in this Japanese revolution 
is currently overshadowed by the struggle 
for food, clothing, and shelter. A request 
for almost 3,000,000 tons of food, some of 
it to come from the United States, is pend- 
ing in Washington. A request for 1,000,- 
000 bales of cotton also is under consider- 
ation. Approval of both, at least in part, 
is expected. If some of Japan’s immediate 
raw material needs can be met, Japanese 
industry and labor may go back to work. 

Attention then will turn back to long- 
range U.S. occupation policy. There is a 
question whether all members of the new 
Far Eastern Commission will go along 
with this policy. It is assumed that U.S 
occupation forces, now 200,000 strong in 
Japan and Korea, may not need to stay 
in Japan more than two or three years. If 
this force is withdrawn within that time, 
making U.S. supervision over Japan a 
matter of remote control, there is then the 
final question whether the drastic Japa- 
nese revolution will “take.” 

In the absence of U.S. or Allied troops, 
the Japanese military clique and the 15 
family trusts would emerge from obscu- 
rity. The same military and economic in- 
terests that have ruled Japan for the last 
80 years would be in the saddle again. 
In that event, General MacArthur’s di- 
rectives for a revolution in Japan will 
have only the force of government by 
press release. 
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NbusTRY in America is finding increased 
I incentives for improving the productivi- 
ty of its workers, to pay the higher wage 
costs that are being forced upon it by 
union demands. Accordingly, it is prepar- 
ing to take advantage of the latest tech- 
nological improvements by investing large 
sums in new machinery and equipnient. 

Expenditures for new plants and equip- 
ment had been rising slowly since 1943, 
but they took a spurt in the last quarter of 
1945 that indicates a sharp upward trend 
in 1946 and in 1947. The accompanying 
chart shows the trend of expenditures for 
this purpose in four key years. 

In 1929, industry spent $10,200,000,000 
on new plants and equipment, a record 
high. Business was booming then. 

In 1933, in the depth of the depression, 
expenditures dropped to $2,300,000,000. 

By 1939, the curve had taken an upturn 
to $5,400,000,000. 

By fourth quarter, 1945, expenditures 
for new plants and equipment were at an 
annual rate of $7,100,000,000. This figure 
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represented a sharp increase from the an- 
nual rate of $4,000,000,000 that prevailed 
during the first quarter of 1945, indicating 
that industry lost no time after the end of 
the war in preparing to increase the pro- 
ductivity of its workers. 

In 1946, outlays for new plants and 
equipment may not reach the 1929 record 
high of $10,200,000,000, but they are ex- 
pected to exceed 1941, the next highest 
year, when $8,290,000,000 was spent. 

Industry’s haste to modernize is trace- 
able in part to its squeeze between fixed 
selling prices and increased operating costs. 
On the one hand, Government is placing 
price ceilings on individual items produced; 
on the other hand, labor is demanding a 
larger share of industry’s income. 

Industry’s answer to the higher wage 
costs, then, is to find a way to increase the 
amount of production of the individual 
worker. Productivity declined during the 
war, because of the loss of skilled workers, 
the strain of long hours, and other factors. 
Even without new machinery, worker pro- 


ductivity will rise considerably now that 
the war is over, but employers contend that 
it will not rise sufficiently to warrant pay- 
ing the increased wage costs without mod- 
ernized equipment. 

As a whole, labor is not inclined to share 
industry’s enthusiasm for technological im- 
provements. The unions often contend that 
increased use of machinery tends to reduce 
the number of persons employed. Hence, 
if the country again experiences a serious 
depression, industry’s accent on use of 
machinery instead of men will draw much 
of the blame for it. Industry’s counter- 
argument is that machinery reduces costs, 
which, in turn, can - rovide lower prices, 
larger sales, and more jobs. 

There apparently is no ground for the 
fear, sometimes expressed, that heavy fed- 
eral outlays for new plants and equipment 
in wartime would reduce the market for 
new machinery in the early postwar years. 
On the contrary, it is possible that de- 
mand for such equipment will reach an 
all-time high either this year or next. 
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A product-starved public is in 
urgent need of another “miracle of pro- 
duction.” American Industry’s answer 
to war was just that and it can do it 
again—for peace. 


Texaco’s answer was a miracle of pro- 
duction too — supplying quality lubri- 
cants for war plants everywhere. Now 
it is ready and more able than ever to 
speed peacetime production in all your 
plants . . . . 


One Purchase Agreement will serve 





for all your plants, wherever located... 


Insuring you the benefits of uni- 
formity of products and, consequently, 
uniformity of performance . 


Plus a convenient source of supply 
for lubricants and fuels from more 
than 2300 Texaco supply points... 


Plus the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers —to cooperate 
in increasing output, reducing costs. 


’*Phone the nearest wholesale supply 
point or write to The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





—in all 6 


48 States 









The Texas Company 








HE AVERAG.! ©.S. factory worker is to 

emerge from the current wage-settle- 
ment period with more pay than he is 
getting today, with considerably more 
than he received before the war. 

Wage settlements are being reached 
generally on the basis of 15 to 20 per cent 
increases in wage rates. Those increases 
will not give the average factory worker 
as much pay for a 40-hour week as he got 
for the longer wartime week. However, 
they will give him more over-all hourly 
pay than he got at his war peak. 

Before war. In 1940, the average factory 
worker received $25.20 per week. He 
worked an average of 38.1 hours for that 
pay check, receiving more per hour when 
he worked overtime. Thus, his straight- 
time average hourly rate was 65.3 cents. 

In wartime. In January, 1945, the fac- 
tory worker’s best wartime pay month, he 
got $47.50 per week. Into that pay check 
went 40 hours of work at the straight-time 
rate of 97.4 cents an hour, plus 5.4 hours 
of overtime at an average of slightly more 
than time and one half. 

Now. The most recent period for which 
complete data are available, the average 
factory worker received $41.02 per week. 
That was for 40 hours at the straight-time 
rate of 94.6 cents an hour, plus 1.6 hours 
overtime. 

After settlements. If the 17.5 per cent 
increase recommended by the fact-finding 
board in the General Motors case becomes 
an approximate average for wage agree- 
ments, as now seems likely, the average 
factory worker will get $44.48 a week, with 
no overtime taken into account. His 
straight-time hourly rate, with no over- 
time included, will be $1.11. 

Thus, for a 40-hour week, the worker 
will take home $3.02 less each week than 
he did at his wartime best. But he will 
work 5.4 fewer hours for it. 

Stated differently, his gross hourly earn- 
ings at his war peak averaged slightly less 
than $1.05. That’s his total pay divided 
by the hours he worked. The figure after 
wage settlements, if no overtime is taken 
into account, is to be $1.11, or 6 per cent 
more than at the peak. If he works more 
than 40 hours, and he probably will for a 
time, his pay envelope will contain more. 
Also, less is to be taken by income taxes 
than during the war. 

In comparison with the prewar level: 

Take-home pay for a 40-hour week is to 
average $19.28 more than it did for the 
shorter week in 1940. That's a 68 per cent 
increase in gross average hourly earnings. 

However, income taxes are to cut more 
from the worker’s pay than in 1940. More- 


over, for a time at least, each dollar will . 


buy less than in 1940, when prices were 
lower. 
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< “In proportion as the structure of a@ governe 
pt ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion shouvid be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 










(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The § 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE i 

Fifty-five years ago the Congress of the United certain circumstances, can put the directors in jail. & UN 

States, led by a militant Republican party, decided to For a long time many men inside and outside of 

put an end, if possible, to the abuses of economic public life, including at one time in his early days ay 
power by corporations. the late Justice Brandeis, have advocated the incor- phi 
The fiction that a corporation was a “person” which poration of labor unions. Labor leaders have rightly ly i 
could operate as it pleased was whittled down through fought any such proposal as a mere subterfuge to onl: 
the passage in 1890 of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. break down or extinguish the unions. It is not difficult | eye, 
There could not be, said the Congress, any “restraint to imagine what the talented lawyers of corporations witl 
of trade” or monopoly by any corporation in any in- could do with the delays of the law and the threats The 
dustry. America was to be developed by a system of of the law if labor unions were subjected to suits in late 
free competition. the same way that corporations nowadays must sub- grot 
This was the answer of that day and age to the mit to everything from legitimate damage suits to “fre 
outcry from the public concerning the practices of cor- nuisance attacks by single stockholders who take ad- actu 
porations which at that time were big enough to con- vantage of the law to attempt what really amounts to | mak 
trol resources and kill off competition by monopolistic extortion or blackmail. ploy 
tricks. Abuse of injunctions: Labor unions struggled for J ploy 
What was said, in effect, was that a combination of years against the abuse of the power of injunction in Tt 
two or more persons, even though protected by state both state and federal courts. Whenever a strike was | amet 
law as to their liability and operating with the benefits called, a corporation lawyer usually got an injunction } Cong 
of a corporate status, could not do as they pleased. at once against any form of picketing or persuasion, | Way 

The public interest demanded regulation. From that and the unions saw their own strength broken by pro- f| bers 
time on, there have been amendments and supplemen- fessional strike-breakers and oftentimes hoodlums en- f Wher 
tary laws governing the practices of corporations in gaged for strong-arm purposes to intimidate pickets} by «1 
their dealings with the public. Nobody in political life or harass union workers at factory gates. ploye 
today would venture to propose their repeal. The laws The abuses became so conspicuous that Congress, Co; 
regulating corporations may have defects here and with a majority composed of both political parties, 8°Vver 
there, but in the main they protect the public interest. passed the now famous La Guardia-Norris anti-in- | Ploye 

Labor unions from their early days have been based junction law, which limits the scope of an injunction} 2¢¢d 
upon the theory that an individual may do as he so that it cannot be manipulated as a tool of the em- ff °°'P0! 
pleases and hence a union may do likewise. The prac- ployer. bargai 
tice of two or more persons in combining through an It might prove salutary and in the public interest for J P@tt \ 
organization known as a union to do certain acts has the states to pass laws requiring the incorporation of § US in 
not yet come under public regulation. But the time labor unions but certainly if a federal law requiring °! ar 
appears close at hand when such regulation must be such incorporation is adopted, business men would Stril 
undertaken. find that the Congress could not very well omit a§ Strikes 
Individual versus public rights: The right to strike requirement that all businesses be incorporated under J trated 
is an individual right. No man can be forced to work federal licenses as Senator O’Mahoney has been urging § 'econv 
against his will, nor can any man be penalized for for the last several years. been ir 
quitting his job. The same is true of a stockholder of a If business men want to move out of the domain of § «mploy 
corporation. Every stockholder has a right to decide state regulation and see all corporations placed under§ mote 1 
for himself whether he will put his money in a corpora- a federal department of corporations, they may achieve} distribu 
tion and whether he will sell his shares. But when that such a result by insisting that labor unions be similarly § fected | 
stockholder combines with other stockholders to elect incorporated. Incorporation of labor unions is a matter§ °f unp 
directors who perform acts in the name of those stock- for the state legislatures just as long as corporations§ Is th 
holders, the citizen who is aggrieved by such acts can are regulated by the states. Is the i 
obtain redress through government. The injured party What then is the answer to the fixing of responsi-§ the mar 
can sue for damages and the state can actually punish bility by large labor unions which operate across statef %f gove 
the corporation by forcing its-dissolution or, under lines? It has long been advocated by employers that by idly 
warfare 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 
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If we are a democracy and government operates for 
the maximum good of the maximum number, then no 
minority has the right to deprive the majority of the 


But just as the right to strike may be made subject 
to regulation by the government when two or more 
persons conspire to persuade others to strike, so may 
employers be regulated as to their right to force a 
strike by thoughtless acts or arbitrary refusal to sub- 
mit either to arbitration or some accepted form of 


Prevent illegal strikes: The Wagner Act compels 
collective bargaining, but it does not compel agreement 
between employers and employees. It is to be hoped 
that the national legislature will never be required to 
go to such extremes and regulate both unions and em- 
ployers and tell them either what wages to accept or 
what wages to pay. There is as yet a middle ground, 
though there is no telling what a Congress, forced by 
an outraged public, might some day enact. 

England back in 1926, with a Labor Government.-in 
power, faced a general strike. As a consequence, the 
Parliament passed a statute known as the British 
Labor Disputes Act, which defines legal and illegal 
strikes. It would be a good pattern for America to fol- 
low. It places a large measure of responsibility on those 
who would interrupt vital industries and injure the 


The idea that a few persons may walk out and, 
through the discipline of a union leader, produce at 
any moment a work stoppage variously called “an 
“continuous session” of 
union members in meetings that last all day or for 
several days and thus deprive the public without warn- 
ing of vital services, is a travesty on democratic gov- 


No strike should be legal if begun before the proc- 
esses of law are given their opportunity to bring about. 
peaceful settlements. Penalties must be enacted to pre- 
vent the instigation of illegal strikes. Machinery for 
the orderly handling of grievances must be prescribed 


The time has come to place the public interest above 
any individual’s caprice or selfish desire. The right 
of an individual to quit work is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution but the right of two or more persons to in- 
fluence or control the working of others is subject 
constitutionally to the regulatory power of Congress. 


VOLTAIRE 
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————= | other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
Out of abuses by big corporations came laws to safeguard the public and 
employees—Similar situation exists now with respect to large labor 
jail, & unions—Barring of illegal strikes would protect the public interest. 
e of 
jays “with power goes commensurate responsibility.” This 
cor- phrase is often heard in meetings of employers. Usual- 
htly | ly it means that the responsibility should be balanced 
e to only as to suability for damages. It could mean, how- necessities of life. 
icult ever, that employers must accept equal responsibility 
tions with unions and come under government regulation. 
reats The moment one suggests that corporations be regu- 
ts in lated as to their dealings with employees, conservative 
sub- groups among us insist this is an interference with the 
ts to “free enterprise” system. There are conservatives who 
> ad- actually think the Wagner Labor Relations Act which mediation. 
ts to | makes collective bargaining lawful and prevents em- 
ployers from interfering with self-organization by em- 
j for | ployees should be repealed in its entirety. 
on in The Wagner Act is here to stay. It should be 
. was | amended in some particulars to correct abuses but 
ction § Congress will never modify it so as to weaken in any 
ysion, | Way the right of unions to bargain for their mem- 
-pro- f bers or to be protected against the devious methods 
is en- | Whereby self-organization or other concerted action 
ckets | by employees can be deliberately sabotaged by em- 
ployers. 
gress, Conceding that there are changes needed in the laws 
arties, | governing the relations between employer and em- 
ti-in- |. Ployee organizations, an even greater and more acute 
iction } need exists for legislation aimed at the abuses by 
e em-§) ©Ofporations and unions when engaged in collective 
bargaining or strikes. It is the party of the third public interest. 
sst for | Part who enters now and asks for the protection of 
on of his individual right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
uiring of happiness.” 
would Strike against public interest? The impact of unauthorized strike” or a 
mit a strikes upon the public has been dramatically illus- 
under § trated in the last few weeks. Supplies and products for 
urging § Teconversion have been delayed. Unemployment has 
been indirectly increased by tie-ups for which the idle ernment. 
ain of § ¢mployees in other industries have not had even a re- 
under§ mote responsibility. Communications and the food 
chievel ‘distribution of the country have been seriously af- 
nilarly§ fected by work stoppages. Economic losses have been 
matter of unprecedented scope. 
-ations§. Is there a right to strike against the public interest? and rigidly obeyed. 
Is the interest of the few greater than the interest of 
:ponsi- the many? Must we submit to an extra layer or system 
5 state of government when our established government sits 
rs that by idly and allows economic groups to engage in bitter 
warfare while the innocent bystanders—the public— 
are injured? 
ee 
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RIFT WITH SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS 


Conflict in Views of Executive and Congressional Group on Policy 


Disappointment over spread 
of strikes. Objections to plan 
for enlarging White House 


President Truman had a week of tur- 
moil and disappointment. The walkout of 
workers from plants over the nation spread 
from industry to industry. Long hours that 
the President had put into the effort to 
hold off a steel strike ended in a rebuff by 
the steel industry. And his own relations 
with Southern Democrats are nearing the 
breaking point. 

New strains will be put upon Mr. Tru- 
man’s relations with the Southerners in 
Congress as he applies pressure for laws to 
which they are opposed. Much of his pro- 
gram runs contrary to their thinking. 

Already, the Southerners are departing 
from the fold. They are threatening the life 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
retaliation for the cotton-price ceiling that 
has been proposed by OPA. A Senate fili- 
buster is shaping up against a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice agency. Other 
presidential legislation is running into a 
slowdown in committees that are headed 
by Southerners. 

The politics of the situation works out 
like this: Mr. Truman finds himself de- 
pendent upon so-called liberal and left- 
wing groups in the North, such as the CIO 
and its Political Action Committee, for 
the votes in 27 States that will decide this 
year whether the Democrats are to retain 
control of Congress during the last two 
years of his Administration. Much of the 
legislation on Mr. Truman’s list has the 
strong backing of these groups. 

But the President is trying to get this 

program through a Congress in which the 
most strategic spots are held by members 
who are opposed to such a program. It is 
always possible for a coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Conservative Republicans 
to hold legislation in committees. 
" In the Senate, 22 of the 56 Democratic 
Senators come from 11 Southern States 
that have solidly Democratic delegations 
in Congress. Fifteen of the 33 standing 
committees of the Senate, through which 
legislation must pass to reach the floor, 
have chairmen from these 11 States. In 
the House, 105 of the 236 Democrats come 
from these 11 States. Twenty-three of the 
48 standing committees of the House have 
chairmen from these States. In several 
other committees, in each house, the chair- 
manships are held by Democrats whose 
economic and social philosophy is closely 
akin to that of the Southerners. 
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Only by compromises, and by team- 
work on the part of liberals of both par- 
ties, can Mr. Truman hope to get his pro- 
gram through. With an election in the 
offing, and the prestige of their committee 
chairmanships and control of Congress at 
stake, the hope is that compromises will 
be found. However, no compromise is like- 
ly to be reached with the Southerners on 








the FEPC issue. That measure faces a 
stubborn filibuster in the Senate. 

The Southerners already are angry at 
the injection of the FEPC issue at the out- 
set of the session. It was the only presi- 
dential measure that was ready for action 
there. Senator Chavez, a New Mexico 
Democrat, called it up. Fifteen Southern 
Democrats and two Republicans voted 





THE WHITE HOUSE AS SEEN FROM PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
This view would not change 
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HOW ADDITION WOULD CHANGE THE WEST WING 
The diagramatic photo above shows where the proposed addition to the Executive Offices would be 
located in relation to the rest of the White House. It would extend from the back of the present 
offices southward 150 feet along West Executive Avenue. This would add 15,000 extra square feet 
of office space, plus an auditorium for business and social ceremonies. 
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1. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins 

A major part of our business is the produc 
tion of bland, stable vitamin A and E con- 
centrates by high-vacuum distillation. 
Much of what is known about these vitamins 
today has originated in the research labo-: 
ratories of DPI, and new information on 
their properties is constantly being accu- 
mulated herg. 


2. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum 
Excursions into high-vacuum chemistry, in- 
volving vacuums that approach the total 
absence of air, have resulted in entirely new 
types of equipment. DPI’s yacuum coating 
unit is just one example of such equipment, 
developed and perfected through high 
vacuum research for a specialized role in 
industry. 


3. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation 
‘Many substances which have been hitherto 
undistillable, such as waxes, heavy oils, and 
fixed fats, yield valuable fractions when 

subjected to the DPI process of molecular 
distillation in high vacuum. One of the 
cornerstones of DPI research, this revolu- 
tionary new process is only beginning to 
demonstrate its tremendous possibilities. 
We invite you to investigate. Interesting 
technical literature on advances in vacuum 
chemistry will be sent at your request. 


Coating lenses in high vacuum, 
an important product of DPI re- 
search. Coating optical parts with 
extremely thin layers of metallic salts 
paradoxically increases their efficiency, 
Sacilitates the transmission of light, 
increases the brightness and clarity 
of the image. Originally developed 
for photographic equipment, the lens 
coater played an important role dur- 
ing the war, and has a greater part 
to play for manufacturers of lenses 
and electronic controls during the 
days ahead. 
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President's Week 


against his motion. Twenty-two Demo- 
crats from other sections of the U.S., 26 
Republicans and one Progressive voted forit. 

Senator Eastland, a Mississippi Demo- 
crat, said he was ready to talk against the 
measure two years if necessary. Senator 
Bilbo; colleague of Mr. Eastland, said he 
would speak twice against it, 30 days at 
a time. Senator George, of Georgia, said: 

“Tf this is all that Harry Truman has to 
ofier, God help the Democratic Party in 
1946 and 1948.” 

Appointments. In the rising turmoil, 
Mr. Truman made some shifts in his line- 
up of officials that are likely to stir up 
fresh debate in the Senate. 

Edwin W. Pauley, the California oil man 
who headed the U.S. Reparations Com- 
mission, was chosen by the President to 
be Under Secretary of the Navy. The un- 
derstanding in Washington is that, when 
James Forrestal resigns as Secretary, Mr. 
Pauley will succeed him. Mr. Pauley’s 
connection with the oil industry is cer- 
tain to be a subject of debate before he 
moves into a post that controls the naval 
oil reserves. 

In two other shifts of officials, Mr. Tru- 
man named George Allen, one of his close 
advisers, as a director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and moved W. Stuart 
Symington from his post as head of the 
Surplus Property Administration into a job 
as Assistant Secretary of War. 

More turmoil. Even the White House, 
itself, is becoming a matter of dispute. Mr. 
Truman has plans, drawn up by the White 
House Architect, L. S. Winslow, and ap- 
proved by the Fine Arts Commission, for 
altering, enlarging, refurbishing and land- 
scaping the White House and its grounds. 
The American Institute of Architects and 
a group of Washington citizens’ associa- 
tions are questioning the propriety of 
changing the historic mansion. 

Congress appropriated $1,650,000 for the 
work last year. It is supposed to begin 
this spring and be finished by autumn. The 
principal alterations would be made on the 
East and West wings, which now are oc- 
cupied by offices. The East Wing would be 
made into a museum. The West Wing 
would be enlarged into an office building. 

In the new West Wing would be built 
15,000 feet of new office space to accom- 
modate the President’s executive assist- 
ants and the large clerical force that now 
are in quarters outside the White House. 

An auditorium would be built to the 
south of the President’s office to provide 
seating accommodations for 375 persons. 
This would be used for special ceremonies, 
radio broadcasts, press conferences and 
many other functions. 

Numerous protests in Washington are 
being raised against the change. Mr. Tru- 
man says, however, the enlargements are 
solely for the purpose of providing enough 
room to work, and that the objections are 
just something to talk about. 
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Standard Register helps Q.Cf streamline 
record systems 


The material control system by Standard... the 
coaches by ACF... both are streamlined... to 
reduce costs...to increase speed 


hr THE receiving process be speeded up two or three 
days? Can all possibilities of receiving material 
without proper authority, identification or inspection be 
avoided ? 

The American Car and Foundry Company asked these 
questions 18 months ago. The answer, shown in the flow 
chart above... results of Standard Register’s paperwork 
simplification techniques ... proved invaluable in speed- 
ing production of heavy war equipment. Today, it’s prov- 
ing equally valuable ...speeding production of modern 
lightweight coaches for America’s railroads... in reduc- 
ing costs and delays. 

Operations analyzed by 
Standard Register’s Systems Analysts 
To streamline record systems of contro] Standard makes 
a thorough study of the existing system...with every 
paperwork operation visualized on a flow-chart. The sys- 
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function of receiving. 
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tem is analyzed and re-charted using Standard’s proven 
paperwork simplification methods. Results at ACF... 51 
paperwork operations reduced to 36... better control 
and flow of material giving far greater savings than any 
resulting in the cost of the forms, or their processing. 





Cost of printed forms. 





Cost of completed records — 
writing, handling, using forms. 


Cost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 














WRITE TODAY for Formcraft 
Digest D-189 which explains the 
above chart in detail. Ask for the 
‘Receiving’ booklet, too. It is a 
thorough study of the business 


Does your business offer similar opportunities for cost 
cutting ...for better business control? Talk to a Stand- 
ard Register representative, learn how other companies 
gain savings beyond the cost of printed forms, and their 
processing. 


THE 
STANDARD REGISTER 
COMPANY - 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control 
for 8usiness and Industry 


201 CAMPBELL ST. © DAYTON 1, OHIO 


009808 8 8 8 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT SHOWDOWN 


Threat of Production Crisis With Virtual Standstill in Industries 


Fight for power behind 
argument over 3'2 to 6 
cents more pay per hour 


An argument over 31% to 6 cents an 
hour is bringing this country up against 
a new crisis. As a result of this crisis, the 
production machine could grind to a vir- 
tual standstill in the coming weeks. 

In steel, only 34% cents an hour sep- 
arated union and company when negotia- 
tions collapsed. The U.S. Steel Corp. of- 
fered an increase of 15 cents an hour and 
the CIO steelworkers’ union agreed to ac- 
cept 184% cents. The 1814-cent proposal 
was made by the President after he stepped 
in personally to mediate the dispute. 

In autos, a matter of 6 cents an hour 
kept the General Motors Corp. and the 
CIO auto workers from a settlement. The 
union held out for 194% cents an hour and 
the company offered 1314 cents. 

These two disputes held the key to 
settlement of strikes and threats of strikes 
in many other industries. Slightly wider 
margins separated union demands from 
company offers in other industries where 
strikes had been called, but these margins 
were expected to narrow rapidly once a 
steel settlement was reached. 

Showdown ahead. What the country 
apparently was about to witness, as steel 
and General Motors rejected union de- 
mands and Government proposals, was 
the beginning of a showdown fight be- 
tween unions and employers over which 
was to be the more powerful. The show- 
down was likely to spread to a number of 
other industries where differences over 
wages and other issues remained unsettled. 

What a steel strike means. A pro- 
longed steel strike will bring these results: 

All automobile plants, in addition to 
those where strikes are in progress, soon 
will be forced to close. 

Farm-machinery manufacturers can op- 
erate only a short time. 

Railroad equipment, machine tools, 
electrical supplies and many other prod- 
ucts cannot be made. 

Three million workers will be made idle 
within three weeks. More will be forced out 
if the strike continues beyond three weeks. 

The effect will be paralyzing to a large 
segment of industry. 

Government's course. The magnitude 
of such a strike raises the question of the 
power of the Government to cope with the 
situation. It is this: 

Seizure powers. President Truman’s 
war powers, still in effect, permit him to 
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seize plants that are strike bound or 
threatened with strikes. It then becomes 
illegal for workers to strike against the 
Government. 

Mr. Truman’‘s attitude in the present 
crisis, however, is to avoid seizure if pos- 
sible. He is being advised that it may be 
better to let the strike go on, whatever 
the cost, until public opinion forces a set- 
tlement. He can, however, make use of 
seizure power at any time. Seizure of the 
steel industry would be a complicated 
physical job, because of the size of the in- 
dustry. Also, the President might find the 
union unwilling to order its men back to 
work, in which case the Government would 
have a tremendous job of prosecution on 





The industry view, as presented by 
Benjamin Fairless, president of U.S. Steel 
Corp., was that there was a limit to the 
extent to which union demands could be 
met. This limit first was fixed at 1214 per 
cent, later was raised to 15 per cent. Be- 
yond that, the company would not go. A 
wage increase of 15 cents an hour, it was 
argued, would increase the corporation’s 
labor costs by about $60,000,000 a year. 
This, it was said, would be the highest 
single wage increase ever made by the 
corporation’s steelmaking subsidiaries. 

Industry figures on the cost of an 1814 
cent-increase were not available, but union 
sources figured that a raise of 181% cents 
an hour would cost the steel industry (not 
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MR. MURRAY AND MR. FAIRLESS, JAN. 16, 1946 
. - - 48 hours later, a stalemate 


its hands. Present attitude of the White 
House is to sit tight and let the country 
feel the effects of the strike for a while. 

Behind the strike are these two di- 
vergent viewpoints: 

The union view. During all the nego- 
tiations, Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers, took the position that 
the steelworkers must have a substantial 
wage increase to offset the loss of overtime 
pay resulting from return to a 40-hour 
week and to compensate partially for in- 
creased living costs. The union first de- 
manded an increase of $2 a day, or 25 
cents an hour, then reduced its demand to 
1914 cents an hour. When President Tru- 
man proposed an 18¥2-cent increase, Mr. 
Murray accepted. 


just U.S. Steel alone) a total of $185,- 
000,000 a year for 750,000 workers. 
Offsetting this, however, was a Govern- 
ment offer to raise the OPA ceiling on car- 
bon-steel products. A price increase of $4 
a ton reportedly was offered by Mr. Tru- 
man. A $4 price increase on 45,000,000 
tons of carbon steel would amount to 
$180,000,000, approximately the amount of 
the increased wage bill as computed by the 
unions. The 45,000,000-ton figure was used 
by an OPA spokesman as an estimated an- 
nual-output figure for the industry. 
President Truman took over media- 
tion of the controversy after the union had 
postponed its strike for a week. His au- 
thority over steel prices placed him in a 
strong bargaining position, since the steel 
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industry insisted it must have a price .in- 
crease if it was to pay higher- wages. But 
Mr. Truman, the mediator, found it im- 
possible to break the stalemate. For the 
time being, he did not choose to make use 
of any further powers. Open to him, how- 
ever, if he chose to use it later, was the 
power to seize the industry, impose his 
recommended wage increase, and refuse or 
grant a, price increase as he saw fit. 


Wage Settlements 


While strikes and threats of strikes oc- 
cupy the headlines, employers and unions 
in many industries are quietly negotiating 
wage increases through collective bargain- 
ing. As a result, 6,000,000 workers have 
received increases ranging from 10 to 15 
per cent in recent weeks. Other groups 
have received even higher increases. 

These 6,000,000 employes, according to 
a survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
represent about 20 per cent of the total 
working force, exclusive of farm workers. 
Many increases are not final, and further 
raises can be expected by these workers 
as the national wage trend moves upward. 

Wage gains having beenmade include: 

In aircraft, 28,000 employes of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. are to receive increases of 
15 per cent. This was agreed upon by the 
machinists’ union and the Engineers and 
Architects Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The agreement then was approved 
by Stabilization Director John C. Collet 
and the Wage Stabilization Board. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., of St. Louis, 
also granted a 15 per cent general raise to 
the machinists’ union. CIO’s United Auto 
Workers have been holding out for more 
than 15 per cent in plants where they have 
contracts. 

In lumber, AFL workers in the North- 
western States got increases of 15 per cent 
after a two-month strike, while CIO work- 
ers in the same area won raises of 1214 to 
15 per cent through peaceful negotiations. 

In clothing, 150,000 members of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers were 
granted increases estimated to range from 
20 to 31 per cent. There was no strike. 

In oil refining, the industry generally 
is settling with CIO workers for the 18 
per cent increase negotiated by the Sin- 
clair Refining Co. and later recommended 
for the rest of the industry by a fact-find- 
ing board. Strikes in this industry led to 
Government seizure of many refineries. 

In automobiles, CIO workers were 
granted a 1244 per cent increase by the 
Studebaker Corp., with a promise to match 
raises by other companies if they are 
higher. The new Kaiser-Frazer Corp. nego- 
tiated a contract with CIO workers calling 
for wage rates and a bonus plan which the 
union estimated were 30 per cent higher 
than rates paid by General Motors Corp. 
before the strike. There was no strike at 
Studebaker or Kaiser-Frazer. 

In textiles, The American Woolen Co. 
and CIO textile werkers settled their wage 
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You’re alone in your office. Your secretary is out to lunch. 
A big idea comes to you. If only you could get it down on 
paper right away! 


Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. Tell it 
to the “mike” right now—and let your secretary take care 
of transcribing it later. 
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One good idea saved and sped into action through being recorded 
promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER could pay for 
a VOICEWRITER installation. And you’d be amazed at the many 
unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING streamlines your work, saves 
hours for you and your secretary. Let us tell you about them — 
iust tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediph one 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D1, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 
Name 


Address 
Company 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Torento 1, Ont. 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 


The year round, nothing is more satisfying . . . more refreshing than 
a drink of cool, clear water — served in individual paper cups. Hotels 
and lodges everywhere are cultivating goodwill, catering to the con- 
venience of guests, giving thought to better and more healthful living, 
by keeping one of these famous brands handy at all times. c-8 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Also AJAX] cOLUMBIAN |] PEERLESS {T\ 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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differences on the basis of a 1714 per cent 
increase for 22,000 workers in eight States. 
The settlement averted a threatened strike. 

In shipping, AFL longshoremen won a 
20 per cent wage increase and a four-hour 
shorter work week at the Port of New York 
Authority. The increase was awarded by 
William H. Davis, former federal Stabili- 
zation Director, acting as an arbitrator. 

In the building trades, dominated by 
AFL unions, workers have won numerous 
increases through bargaining and without 
striking. For example: 

Raises of 12 per cent were received by 
about 150,000 building-trades workers in 
New York City. Bricklayers, boilermakers 
and sheet-metal workers were raised to 








OIL REFINERY WORKERS 
Not in the headlines ... 


$2.25 an hour; carpenters and ornamental 
workers to $2.10 an hour; and operating 
engineers to rates ranging from $1.87 to 
$2.50 an hour. : 

In Houston, Tex., AFL building trades- 
men received increases of $2 a day, bring- 
ing bricklayers to $2 an hour, carpenters 
to $1.6214 an hour; plumbers and steam- 
fitters to $1.8714 an hour, and laborers to 
80 cents an hour. 


Veterans’ Compensation 


Veterans made idle by strikes in plants 
where they are employed now are told by 
the Veterans’ Administration that they are 
not entitled to unemployment compensa- 
tion under the GI Bill of Rights even if 
they are not members of the striking union. 

This ruling settles temporarily a con- 
troversy between veterans’ organizations 
and the Veterans’ Administration, but 
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sends the issue to Congress for final de- 
termination. Congress now is being asked 
to amend the GI law to permit compensa- 
tion payments to veterans who do not 
strike but who are thrown out of work 
because of strikes by fellow workers in the 
same plants. The ruling has no effect upon 
veterans who are made idle by strikes in 
plants where they are not employed. 
The ruling of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion applies directly to a World War II 
veteran employed by General Motors 
Corp., at Flint, Mich., but its implications 
are broad enough to cover similar situa- 
tions elsewhere. Reasoning behind the rul- 
ing is that a veteran is directly interested 
in a strike because he stands to benefit by 
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any wage increase won by the bargaining 
union, even though he is not a member 
of that union. 


New Labor Legislation 


Congress apparently is not to be stam- 
peded by the strike situation into hasty 
passage of labor legislation. The legisla- 
tors’ attitude can change quickly, as the 
strike picture changes; but as matters now 
stand, the situation shapes up as follows: 

House members are demanding imme- 
diate action on legislation to curb strikes. 
The House is heading for an early test on 
President Truman’s proposal for a fact- 
finding law. 

The Senate is more inclined to the view 
that it now is too late to do anything 
about the present situation, and that ef- 
forts should’ be centered upon legislation 
for the long range. Study is being given to 
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Henry Clay, in an old letter to his friend, Col. Crow, 
ordered a barrel of this superb Kentucky whiskey 
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More than 750,000 persons, 
during 1946, will gain added 
profit or pleasure from reg- 
ular use of Braniff’s daily air 
service through this rich area. 
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various proposals for establishment of 
mediation machinery designed to prevent 
strikes. The current strike crisis may be 
over before the Senate gets around to 
acting. 

Mr. Truman’s fact-finding idea is draw- 
ing little support from witnesses called to 
testify on the subject before congressional 
committees. Two widely known labor au- 
thorities—William H. Davis and William 
M. Leiserson—opposed the President’s 
plan in testimony before the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee. Mr. Davis is 
a former chairman of the War Labor 
Board and former Director of Economic 
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MR. LEISERSON 
Only in an emergency—fact finders 


Stabilization, and Mr. Leiserson formerly 
served as a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board and chairman of the Na- 
tional (Railway) Mediation Board. 

Their views, summed up, are these: 

Long-range solutions are more essential 
than attempts to solve the present crisis. 
It is too late to do a good legislative job 
in the current wage controversy. Fact- 
finding boards should be used sparingly 
and only as an emergency last step in 
cases seriously affecting the public interest. 
Adequate Government mediation machin- 
ery is necessary if disputes are to be 
settled before the strike stage. Strikes can- 
not be forbidden by law, only prevented 
through voluntary agreement. The Rail- 
way Mediation Act, with its fact-finding 
machinery, has been successful because it 
also provides preliminary mediation steps 
and because it was drafted by the industry 
and the unions. 
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: The Golden Crown & Cup 


was much favored by sailormen...who had braved distance 








- and danger, the awful angers of the cold Atlantic, the 
\ tempests of tropic seas, the spells of serpents, sirens and 
4 f strange ports. At the shop of Thos. Shields, goldsmith, the 
swaggering seafarer selected a ring for the left ear, a potent 
charm calculated to ward off “Eruptions of Blue Fire, the 
Stones from the Sky, the dreadfull claps of Thunder, the _ 
fulmin and flash of Lightning” and assorted evils. 


WHILE it befits the eye rather than ear, the modern 





newspaper is not unlike the seamen’s amulet... in that it 
protects the mind and preserves the spirit against the 
chimera of ravaging rumor, flagrant falsehood, disseminated 
deceit ... wards off the lightning of lies and libels... 
translates the thunder of events, takes the wind out of 
demagogues ...is a talisman of truth, a ballast that assures 
an even keel, a compass charm that helps keep citizen and 


country on the correct course. 





In PutLapevput, the Inquirer serves some 575,000 
substantial families... assures smooth sailing for the 
advertiser with something worthwhile to sell...runs a gold 
ring around the choicest section of the market. To enter 


this charmed circle, make reservations now! 


~ The Golden Crown & Cup 
Front Street according to the 
aid Pennsylvania Gazette, Oct. 31, 1771 
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Suppose Bostitching could 
halve your cost, too... 


Three Bostitch staples...stitched 
through two thicknesses each of metal 
and leather... assemble a packing at one- 
half the cost of a bolt-and-nut fastening. 

In thousands of other cases, too... from 
the potato chip manufacturer for ‘whom 
Bostitching saves 15¢ per M in bagging 

. to the big rubber company that short- 
ens by 45% an operation in manufacturing 
puncture-proof gas tanks .. . Bostitch 
demonstrates howit saves fastening costs. 

Metal, paper, wood, plastics, rubber.. 
any combination...can often be fastened.. 
by Bostitching...with more speed, some- 
times more security, better appearance... 
than by nailing, tacking, gluing, riveting. 

New folder 188 describes representa- 
tive Bostitch models and may suggest 
an application you can use to speed fas- 
tening and lower costs. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Sosonay? 


94 Blackmore St., East Greenwich, R. 
(Bostitch- Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
Experience . . . ihc 


18 research 
engineers 


i i a6g0000Ga 
Engineering... Sesaacace 


Selection... PE beertin Nearly 800 models 


(4 
Service... ape ¢ 91 offices, over 200 


, Bostitching specialists — increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 
[aslons uf belt, wills wire 
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Is Congress to Blame For Delay 
In Dealing With Domestic Issues 


President Truman’s appeal to Con- 
gress for quicker legislation on his 
domestic program has brought about 
widespread differences of opinion as to 
who is to blame for the delay. To 
present a cross section of public opin- 
ion, The United States News asked 
leaders of labor and management, 
members of Congress and others: 


Has Congress been dilatory, as 
the President charges, in dealing with 
domestic issues? 


herewith. 
week. 


Answers are 
Others will appear next 


printed 


Walter F. Dodd 


Chicago, IIl.; Lawyer; Former Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; Former Professor of Law, Yale 
University, 

answers: 

Immediate congressional action upon all 
of President Truman’s proposals with re- 
spect to domestic issues would not have 
been possible. But congressional action up- 
on his proposal for settling major indus- 
trial disputes may and should be imme- 
diate. This problem is more vital than 
were the important problems of war; and 
‘experience with the Railway Labor Act 
has shown the possible usefulness of the 
plans provided by that Act. In this re- 
spect, Congress may properly adopt Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations, and may 
go a step further and apply the principles 
of the Railway Labor Act not only to na- 
tion-wide industries, but also to small local 
disputes in all large industries. 


Richard T. Frankensteen 


Detroit, Mich.; International Vice President, 

United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural 

Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO), 
answers: 

The Congress has not been dilatory in 
handling all domestic issues. Proposals for 
special concessions to corporations under 
wartime tax laws were rushed through 
without delay. The elimination of wartime 
excess-profit taxes and the reduction of the 
normal corporate tax rates were handled 
with model legislative dispatch. 

Where the needs of the majority of the 
dollars have been at stake Congress has 
moved at a hell-for-leather gallop. But the 
needs of the majority of the people have 
had far different treatment. Legislation for 
‘reconversion unemployment compensation, 
for lifting minimum wages, for social se- 
curity and medical care and for meeting 


the nation’s housing needs has been in- 
terminably blocked and delayed. The 
House of Representatives rejected even 
the use of the term “full employment” in 
legislation drafted with the ostensible pur- 
pose of setting Government policy for that 
objective. This legislative blockade engi- 
neered by reactionaries of both parties can 
be broken only through the decisive ac- 
tion of the people as a whole. 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; General Manager, Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Our major domestic issue is whether we 
can establish industrial peace and a higher 
standard of living under a national labor 
policy based on the premise that “unions 
can do no wrong.” The Senate Education 
and Labor Committee has, on repeated oc- 
casions, pigeonholed legislation passed by 
the House that would have commenced the 
job of making unions and their representa- 
tives subject to the laws and policies with 
which all other Americans must comply. 
True, these dilatory tactics were inspired 
by Mr. Truman’s predecessor, but that does 
not relieve Congress of the responsibility 
for the continuation of statutes that are 
“labor laws” rather than “public laws.” 
Congress should make present labor 
laws public laws, protecting the public in- 
terest before enacting additional laws, 
because a house built on the sand of one- 
sided laws for the benefit of a special in- 
terest will not stand or protect the Ameri- 
can people from the storms of industrial 
disputes. Failure to make unions subject 
to laws and policies applying to others has 
encouraged the present strikes and _ will 
result in more in the future. Experience 
indicates the real benefits of collective 
bargaining cannot be realized under pres- 
ent one-sided laws that have outlived 
their usefulness. 


Rep. Harold Knutson 
(Rep., Minn.); Ranking Minority Member, 
Ways and Means Committee; Member, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, 
answers: 

President Truman’s charge that the Con- 
gress has been dilatory in dealing with do- 
mestic issues is without foundation. While 
it is true that all the New Deal Con- 
gresses have been more or less aimless and 
purposeless, candor compels me to say that 
this one has not been any more so than 
its seven predecessors. The thinking peo- 
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Question of the Week 


ple of America will applaud Congress for 
refusing to be stampeded into adoption of 
the legislative program urged by the Presi- 
dent, which is wholly contrary to the spirit 
of our Constitution and tradition. 

The President’s message to the American 
people was a sorry confession of frustra- 
tion and failure on the part of the Admin- 
istration, rather than on that of Congress. 





Jules Backman 
New York, N.Y.; Economics Editor, “Trusts 
and Estates” hiagazine; Assistant Professor 
of Economics, School of Commerce, New 
York University; Head Economic Consultant, 
OPA (1942), and Brookings Institution, 
(1943), 

answers: 

Delays have developed in connection 
with some measures, but responsibility 
seems to be divided between the Adminis- 
tration and Congress, neither one anxious 
for a showdown where the result might be 
adverse. Proposals for expanded social se- 
curity, minimum wages and full employ- 
ment are long-run measures and are not 
designed to meet the reconversion emer- 
gency. They must, therefore, be given 
careful study; that takes time. Where time 
has been a factor, as in taxes, Bretton 
Woods, etc., action has been prompt. In 
other cases, such -as unemployment com- 
pensation, Congress refused to be rushed 
by alarmist predictions. Events have al- 
ready shown that the Administration se- 
riously overestimated the magnitude of 
unemployment. 


Henry H. Heimann 
New York, N.Y.; Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
answers: 

There can be no question but that in 
some directions Congress has been dilatory 
in the discharge of its obligations. How- 
ever, many people would disagree with the 
President’s stand that Congress had been 
dilatory in the matter of social legislation. 
The truth is the nation has not been able 
to digest and properly assimilate or evaluate 
this type of legislation that has been 
enacted into law in the rush of social reform. 

Many thinking people would feel much 
more confident of the future if our legisla- 
tion received more mature deliberation 
than some very important matters have re- 
ceived in the past. Anyone discussing a 
sound fiscal policy and realizing the value 


-of it to the nation would probably seize up- 


on this item as one in which the entire 
Administration had been dilatory, and that 
accusation would include the executive as 
well as the legislative branch. 

Without a sound fiscal policy, all of the 
social reform legislation, that has for its 
objective security, will rest on an insecure 
foundation and constitute no more than lip 
service, if indeed it will not be detrimental 
to the welfare of our people. 
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Warm Welcoming Committee 








This welcoming committee... mild weather and 
the Southern Railway System... is on hand to 
give a warm greeting to every new industry com- 
ing to live in the South, and to help pave the way 
to more profitable production and distribution. 
Here, in the South... as many new industries 
have already discovered . . . the mild weather 
offers savings in plant construction, maintenance 
and fuel costs. It also permits out-of-door opera- 
tions and uninterrupted year-round production. 
Here, too, the Southern Railway System offers 
efficient, dependable, economical, mass transpor- 
tation service for all kinds of freight... bringing 





supplies and materials to factory doors ... and 
taking finished products to ports and to consum- 
ing and distribution centers. 


Moreover, the progressive Southland is a big 


market in itself... and it has unlimited raw 


materials, an ample reservoir of skilled workers, 
and abundant low-cost power and fuel. 


Yes, you'll find a warm welcome, and plant 
locations geared to broader opportunities, if you 


“Look yrveer ..- Look South!” 


= 


President 


#& SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








Weve Been Askeeds 


ABOUT THE NEW POINT PLAN FOR GI'S 


A new and firm schedule for Army de- 
mobilization now is being put into effect. 
This schedule calls for a slowdown com- 
pared with the earlier schedule. Under it, 
automatic release of all men with two 
years of service, previously promised for 
mid-March, will be delayed until the end 
of June. No assurance is given as to the 
time of release of men drafted since war 
ended or for about 500,000 low-point men 
who still will be in service after July 1. 

Men in the Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard will be released on a revised sched- 
ule, but with no slowdown. 


How will Army men now in Europe 
be released? 

By mid-February, Army enlisted men in 
Europe with 55 points will be home or 
on their way home. 

By March 1, men with 53 points will be 
home or on their way. 

By mid-March, veterans with 50 points 
or 31% years of service will be eligible 
for discharge. 

By mid-April, men with 47 points will be 
out or on their way out. 

By May 1, those with 45 points or 21% 
years of service will be eligible. 

By June 1, men with 43 points will be on 
the way out. 


By July 1, men with 40 points or two 
years of service will be demobilized or on 
their way home. That will leave 307,000 
men in Europe, compared with about 600,- 
000 at present, and will leave 28,000 in the 
Mediterranean theater against 51,000 now, 
on the basis of announced plans. Total 
Army strength in all areas on July 1 will 
be 1,500,000, against about 4,000,000 now. 


Is this program for officers too? 

The timetable for officers is different. By 
April 30, all officers with 67 points or 45 
months of service will be released or on 
their way home, unless they are Regular 
Army officers or medical officers or have 
asked to stay. Special discharge standards 
will be applied for medical officers. By 
July 1, officers with 65 points or 42 
months’ service will have been discharged. 


How do WACs get discharges? ~ 
Women officers with three years’ service 
and enlisted WACs with two years’ will 
be released by April 30. The War Depart- 
ment now is working on reduced scores 
that will ‘apply to the Women’s Corps 
after that date. 


What then about men in the Pacific? . 


The same general pattern of release will 
be followed in the Pacific as in Europe, 
but there will be another factor related 
to where a man is stationed. 


From the Philippines, all but about 79,000 
of the present forces of 279,000 will be 
withdrawn by July 1. 

From New Guinea will be taken all of the 
7,000 now there. 

From Burma-India, all except about 4,000 
of the present garrison will be removed 
by July. 

From China, where the U.S. wartime force 
of 63,000 already has been cut to 9,000, 
another 3,000 will be brought home. 

From Okinawa will be withdrawn all but 
33,000 men of the Air and Ground 
forces, who will remain there for some 
time. 


In Japan will remain a large policing 
force, the exact size of which has not 
been announced. However, it will include 
a large part of the 375,000 men who will 
still be in the Pacific on July 1. 


When will men in the U.S. be dis- 
charged? 

The same point scores apply to men at 
home as to men overseas. But sometimes 
those in the United States get a discharge 
advantage. For instance, those who are 
close to point discharge scores are not sent 
abroad. And where there is no particular 
job for them in this country, they are dis- 
charged even though they do not have 
enough points to make them eligible for 
release. This results in some men with not 
enough points being discharged in the 
U.S., while others with more than enough 
points have to wait for transportation 
home before they are released. 


Who else is eligible for release? 

Men who are listed’ as surplus because 
there is no further need for them are eli- 
gible for discharge even though they are 
serving overseas. No hard-and-fast rules 
have been laid down for “surplus” men, 
but commanding officers are supposed to 
pick them out and send them home for 
separation. Many men wanting discharges 
are expected to try to show that they no 
longer are needed in their jobs. 


An enlisted man also becomes eligible for 
discharge when he reaches the age of 38. 
Those who are 35 and have two years of 
honorable service also can get out. Anyone 
with three or more dependent children can 
qualify for immediate discharge. And those 
with four years of honorable service are 
eligible regardless of the number of points 
they have accumulated. 


When can men with enough points 
for discharge be held? 

Men in a few classifications of skilled 

technicians can be held in service even 

after they acquire enough points for dis- 





charge. This applies both to those in the 
U.S. and to those overseas. They cannot 
be held more than six months beyond their 
ordinary discharge date. And they are sup- 
posed to be released before that if re- 
placements become available. 


Next, what is the new Navy system? 
Changes also are being made in Navy dis- 
charge point scores, but the program is 
moving more according to schedule than in 
the Army. The Navy soon will pass the 
halfway mark in its demobilization sched- 
ule, and will complete two thirds of its 
discharge program soon after Easter. Its 
timetable calls for fulfillment of its pres- 
ent discharge plans by September 1. 


How are Navy discharge scores low- 
ered? 
Discharge scores for most Navy enlisted 
men now are 36 points. They will drop to 
34 on February 2, to 33 on February 15, 
and to 32 on March 2. Further reductions 
will be announced later. Unlike the Army, 
the Navy lets its point scores accumulate 
day by day. In the Army, they date back 
to scores on Sept. 2, 1945. The Coast 
Guard, now back under the Treasury, fol- 


* lows the Navy discharge pattern. 


How are Navy officers released? 
Present discharge score for most Navy offi- 
cers is 43, and it will be cut to 41 on Feb- 
ruary 2, to 40 on February 15, and to 39 
on March 2. Doctors must have higher 
scores to get out, but flying officers above 
the rank of ensign can get discharges with 
30 points. 


When can WAVES get out? 

WAVE officers now must have 29 points 
for discharge. Their scores will be reduced 
to 28 points on February 2, and 27 points 
on March 2. For enlisted WAVES, the dis- 
charge scores will be cut from the present 
23 points to 22 on February 2, and to 21 
on March 2. Further reductions are likely 
to follow. 


Finally, what is the Marine system? 
With 200,000 Marines discharged since 
V-J Day, this demobilization program al- 
ready is ahead of the original schedule. 
However, further steps are being taken to 
speed up discharges. On February 1, the 
Marine Corps discharge score will be 
dropped from the present 50 points to 45 
for both officers and men, with 18 points 
being required by women Marines to 
qualify for discharge. This will make an 
additional 28,000 officers and men in the 
Marines eligible for immediate discharge 
A large number of the remaining officers 
and men are being kept on occupational 
duty in the Japanese islands. 
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Steel Sheets Thinner Than a Human Hair? 


Yes ...and they'll soon have a lot to do with 
your every-day life. Some of these electrical steels — 
thinner than this sheet of paper — are being made 
on the Armco precision cold strip mill pictured above. 
During the war they were used in combat 
walkie-talkies and radar equipment. Some day, soon, 
you'll find these ultra-thin steels in high-quality radio 
sets, television sets and other electrical devices. 
These steels are one of the latest examples of 


research by Armco — long known as the nation’s leader 


in special-purpose sheet steels. Leading 
manufacturers are using those and other Armco special- 


purpose steels to insure metal quality in their products. 


The familiar Armco triangle trademark has been 
a dependable guide to quality in sheet steels for 32 years. 
In the days ahead it will continue to 
identify sheet steels developed expressly to give 
longer life and greater economy to products 
for home, farm and industry. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 261 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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The American Rolling Mill Company 
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Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 








To sell anything that MEN buy 


- «from hats to automobiles 
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For closer attention and faster action, 
reach the inquisitive, fact-hungry, 
quick-starting mind of the Popular 
Mechanics reader. 


You’re talking to a man who reads 
ads deliberately, not by accident... 
who finds Popular Mechanics adver- 
tising an important, absorbing part 
of the magazine...a man who digs 
right down into even 4-point type 
month after month because he doesn’t 
want to miss a thing. 

And there are 3% MILLION 
of these ad-minded, cover-to-cover 
readers—most attentive man-audience 
in America. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P. M. MIND! 
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The prospect of price increases in im- 
portant industries to permit wage rises is 
causing the nation’s editors to criticize as 
inflationary the Administration’s wage- 
price policy. However, while believing the 
first major break can lead to a general 
price advance, the majority consider it 
justified, under the circumstances, in order 
to stimulate production. But they gener- 
ally blame the developing pressure for 
higher prices on the piecemeal relaxation 
of economic controls that followed the 
end of the war. 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
expresses the belief that “federal labor of- 
ficials are more afraid of . . . the conse- 
quences of a strike than . . . inflation.” 
And it describes the anti-inflation strategy 
as giving ground to gain time “to get pro- 
duction up to a point where . . . supply 

. would be sufficient to satisfy public 
demand without a disastrous rise in 
prices.” It warns, however, that “this eco- 
nomic margin—the space within which 
wage and other costs could be permitted 
to rise without a truly inflationary ad- 
vance in prices—has been used up.” 

The Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
says the Administration is ignoring “the 
elementary fact that general wage increases 
cannot be granted in an economy like ours 
without corresponding increases in prices” 
and warns that, if wage and price demands 
are granted, “the vicious spiral of inflation 
will be in full operation.” 

But the New York Post (Ind.), taking 
the stand that wage increases do not 
necessarily justify any rise in prices, de- 
clares that “in yielding to the meat and 
steel industries’ pressure for an inflation 
formula which would tie wage rises and 
price rises together in a runaway spiral, 
the Administration is . . . in danger of 
bargaining away the whole principle of 
price control . . .” The Post advocates that 
the Administration “tighten anti-inflation 
controls” over prices, profits, wages and 
materials, “which alone could give us a 
chance to keep on an even keel until we 
find our way back to normal.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.), on 
the other hand, observing that the dan- 
ger of inflation “all depends upon the 
speed with which production is to expand 
after a wage-bought peace in industry 
becomes effective,” asserts that “price 
control now stands squarely in the way 
of volume production.” 

“Price control cannot prevent infla- 
tion,” says the Gary (Ind.) Post-Trib- 
une (Ind.), questioning “whether partial 
interference with the economic process 


Pre qn 
of National Issues 


Pressure for Increase in Prices 
To Let Wages Rise: Press Views 








does not do more harm than... good.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls it “unrealistic” to re- 
move controls from wages while retain- 
ing them on prices, and calls for the Gov- 
ernment to devise a “formula which may 
serve as a pattern in key industries,” 
which “may entail moderate price ad- 
justments in certain cases but . . . would 
not mean relaxation of controls to the 
point that would encourage runaway in- 
flation.” The Post-Gazette urges a shift 
of emphasis “from the capacity of indi- 
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—Talburt in Washington cae " 
A SUICIDE PACT? 


vidual companies to meet this or that de- 
mand to determination of a wage level 
that our economy as a whole is capable 
of sustaining without inflationary price 
increases.” 

While recognizing a danger of higher 
prices all along the line, the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant (Rep.) contends that 
“as a contribution to inflation, the price 
increases for basic materials which have 
been proposed would be relatively in- 
significant when compared with wage 
boosts . . . The real inflationary pressure 
will come from . . . greater purchasing 
power for articles in short supply in the 
market.” 

The easing of prices where controlled 
prices block wage-dispute settlements, in 
the opinion of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor (Ind.), “flirts with inflation. But... 
it represents a calculated risk . . . taken 
in order to bring to bear a check more 
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potent than artificial controls—full pro- 
duction.” 

The Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Trib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.) says “if moderate wage 
increases are necessary now but are 
blocked by arbitrary ceiling prices, .. . 
the Government should move promptly to 
adjust prices . . . Whatever steps are 
taken, full production should be the objec- 
tive of Government policy.” 

“We are probably in for higher prices,” 
predicts the Boston (Mass.) Traveler 
(Ind.-Rep.), but “if it means higher 
production, perhaps the higher prices 
will not be permanent. . . . The essen- 
tial thing is to get production going fast 
enough to let the law of supply and 
demand get things back into line.” 

A steel-price increase, the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) points out, 
is a departure from the President’s wage- 
policy directive, which called for a six- 
month test period after a wage rise be- 
fore a compensatory price increase, and 
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Buffalo Evening News 


INTERESTED OBSERVER 


will “complicate the task of economic 
stabilization all along the line.” Yet, 
the Journal hopes, “because this new 
policy promises to open the door for full 
production, . . . larger supplies of goods 
will help to check the rising price trend 
and so to prevent the inflationary spiral 
. from going much further.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
sees inflation as “the immediate danger 
—indeed, the country’s No. 1 domestic 
problem,” and declares that the short 
extension of price control, only to this 
midyear, “was tantamount to telling 
business to hold goods off the market, 
thus impeding the best offset to inflation, 

. production.” It observes that the 
Administration could have avoided its 
wage-price dilemma “if efforts to keep 
postwar wages under control had gone 
hand in hand with postwar control over 
commodity prices.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
9 extensive research on a topic of out- 








Special Report. 


OVERCROWDED COLLEGES: 
VETERANS’ RUSH TO STUDY 


Prospect of Total Enrollment 25 Per Cent Above Previous Record 


Shortages of teachers and 
housing because of federal 
aid to former servicemen 


The bigger U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties now are caught up in a classroom 
boom of crisis proportions. Veterans, clam- 
oring for the Government-paid education 
to which they are entitled, are filling cam- 
puses to overflowing. Thousands have been 
turned away because the schools of their 
choice cannot accommodate them. 

One estimate says 100,000 men and 
women, newly out of uniform, have been 
unable to resume their educations. By 
February, there will be 300,000 veterans on 
crowded U.S. campuses. The number will 
go up to 750,000 by September, and even 
that will not be the peak. College attend- 
ance soon will be 25 per cent higher than 
its highest previous year, 1939-40. The 
unexpected bulge in enrollments will last 
at least: three years, and perhaps five. 

Schools, meanwhile, find themselves with 
tired and inadequate faculties, frequently 
reduced by war, with a shortage of dormi- 
tory space that is acute and becoming 
desperate, and with growing resentment 
from veterans who cannot get in and 
civilian students who fear they will be 
crowded out. One college association terms 
the situation the most critical problem 
ever to confront the U.S. school system. 

The problem has arisen almost entirely 
because of the rush of veterans to school. 
That rush has been far greater than many 
educators expected. It is due largely to the 
GI Bill of Rights, under which veterans 
receive $65 monthly if single and $90 
if married, as Government compensation, 
while attending school. The Government 
also pays the school’s teaching and equip- 
ment costs for educating each veteran. 

The result is that many veterans, un- 
able to find jobs of their choice, have 
decided, instead, to go back to school. 
Others now find themselves with the means 
of getting an education they could not 
afford if left to their own means. They are 
knocking at the doors of the. nation’s 
best-known schools, confident that the 
Government will help foot the bill. 

Consequently, big, well-publicized col- 
leges and universities are so overcrowded 
that many have had to tighten entrance 
qualifications, assign classes months in ad- 
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standing importance in National Affairs.) 





-vance and, finally, turn down the applica- 
tions of thousands of would-be students. 
At the same time, smaller schools that are 
less widely known have room in their 
classes and dormitories for far more stu- 





PORTABLE DORMS MUSHROOMED BESIDE THE CAMPUSES 
... everything bulged 


STUDY HOUR IN A TRAILER 
. a question of degree 





sa 


dents than they now have enrolled. Many 
still are near the low point they reached 
when the draft first stripped theirclassrooms. 

Big-name schools, center of the class- 
room boom, see little hope of solving the 
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F.W.E. 


The long voyage is ended. “F.W.E. 
—Finished With Engines,” the 


captain signals to the engine room. 


Another salt-spattered American 
freighter swings to her moorings in 
a foreign port—10,o00 tons of 
proof that our nation’s security is 
closely linked with the U. S.-flag 
merchant ships that ply the restless 
highways of the seas. 


The war we have won has taught 
us again that our Navy cannot be 
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effective without a large American 
merchant fleet to transport vast 
quantities of supplies. 

And, as a wise Congress recog- 
nized in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936,* only privately owned all- 
American shipping can give us con- 
trol over our essential foreign trade. 

American Export Lines has 
helped establish this country’s sea- 
going independence—with fast, 
efficient vessels and long shipping 
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“CALCUTTA ANCHORAGE,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


experience. In peacetime, what you 
want to buy or sell in Mediterra- 
nean, Black Sea and Indian Ocean 
lands will determine our cargoes 
and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
> is a merchant 


fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 


foreign and domestic commerce,’ 


trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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problem by the start of the school year 
next autumn. Some are limiting veterans’ 
entrance for next year to those who 
were attending the school at the time 
they entered military service. Others 
are considering boosting out-of-State fees 
in the hope of giving an advantage to 
local students. But educators say frankly 
such measures are a temporary remedy 
at best and do nothing to stem the 
campus rush. 

Housing is the biggest problem through- 
out the U.S. A poll of 100 leading schools, 
made by the American Council of Edv_:- 
tion, shows that 87 per cent have inade- 
quate living quarters for students. Seventy- 
five per cent especially need housin : for 
married veterans and their familic-. 

These 100 schools estimated early : the 
winter that they alone needed 47,300 sin- 
gle rooms and 22,120 apartments to ac- 
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THIS YEAR‘’S BIG GAME 


commodate students. Some schools have 
set up trailer cities for married students. 
One university has taken over a defense 
housing unit as a dormitory. Boarding- 
houses and fraternity houses are being 
converted into family apartments. Double 
and triple-decker bunks have been in- 
stalled in many dormitories. 

Such remedies have not begun to meet 
the demand, however. One big school has 
ordered 194 defense housing units, but the 
same school already has had to reject the 
applications of 500 students. 

Meanwhile, married students are living 
in every sort of makeshift accommoda- 
tion. In Chicago, one couple is staying in 
a downtown hoiel at day rates because 
they cannot find campus quarters. The 
survey of the Council on Education shows 
that board and room for a married couple 
on a campus ranges from $80 to $109 a 
month. That more than takes the sub- 


sistence allowance from the Government. 

Faculties are a problem, too. Because of 
inadequate salaries many = schools have 
been unable to hold staff members against 
higher bids coming from private industry. 
This has been particularly true in the 
sciences, which are attracting a big share 
of the new students. The drain has been 
felt even in the relatively few schools 
whose top faculty salaries go as high as 
$10,000. 

In addition, special military service took 
many teachers. They have not yet been 
demobilized, although a program is under 
way to get them back into the schools. 
Some institutions, caught in a pinch of 

a’! cnrollments during the war years, 
were forced to reduce faculties. Now they 
are having trouble finding replacements. 

Plant facilities, such as classrooms and 
laboratories, in all cases would be more 








—Messner in Rochester Times Union 


A NEW INVASION 


than adequate if fully used. Most schools, 
however, now use classrooms only a few 
hours a day. 

Small colleges are not feeling the boom 
to a great extent yet. One authority esti- 
mated they have room now for 250,000 
more students than are attending classes. 
Few of them are signed up to capacity for 
the next school year. State teachers’ col- 
leges, for example, are only 40 per cent 
filled. Even here, however, living quarters 
for married veterans is a problem. 

Bonanza. Many of the small schools are 
anxious to take in veteran students. Fees, 
guaranteed now by the Government, can 
help to replenish budgets which dropped 
extremely low in the lean war years. To 
make room for demobilized students, some 
of them are dotting their campuses with 
Quonset huts and other temporary housing. 

Remedies to help the schools accommo- 
date the new rush of students have been 
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Dhwing 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 


industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 


Fan Vat a Vay a a, 


each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Industry and the nation 
generally knows what a tremendous task that was and how 
efficiently it was accomplished. 


Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime com- 
modities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared to 
provide unexcelled service. 





A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with shippers. 


For fast, dependable freight and passenger service... . 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage 
of these WALLEY bi 
NORTON DEVELOPMENTS? 


ERE are five recent developments 
of the Norton research labora- 
tories. Each of them means better 
grinding for you —more_ produc- 
tion, lower costs, or both. 
Get in touch with your Norton 
abrasive engineer or Norton dis- 
tributor at once if you are not 
already using 
57 Alundum Wheels for cylin- 
drical and centerless grinding 
and for tool grinding 
B-5 Resinoid Wheels for 
foundry and weld grinding 
Vitrified Bonded Diamond 
Wheels for carbide grinding 
Open Structure Wheels when 
an especially cool cutting ac- 
tion is necessary such as sur- 
face grinding and tool grinding 
Norflex Wheels for debur- 
ring and polishing operations. 
NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a 
Norton Division 


Special Report 

offered by individual educators, associa- 
tions of schools and veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Swing shift for students has been sug- 
gested. Laboratories would be open to 
students around the clock, with classes and 
instructors attending in shifts. The same 
system could be used in classrooms. 

Instructors. To help ease the faculty 
crisis, one association has suggested that 
schools dispense with the requirement that 
instructors hold degrees, at least for the 
present. This plan would make it possible 
for a faculty to spread its work over a 
larger number of instructors, who would 
be under the supervision of regular faculty 
superiors. The plan also would enable men 
and women who received special training 
in the armed services to act as classroom 
instructors in their specialties, even though 
they do not hold the degrees required by 
most colleges. 

Tutoring, as a speed-up for alert students, 
already is being used, particularly in pre- 
college training. In one city which set up 
such a school, veterans have completed 
three years of high-school training in as 
little as eight weeks. Under this system, 
the students attend tutorial classes and 
take examinations whenever they feel 
ready, regardless of time spent in class. 

Extension schools are another remedy. 
One big university took over an unused 
factory, remodeled it into classrooms and 
is offering the first two years of college 
work to veterans there, thus easing pres- 
sure on the campus proper. Others have 
set up junior colleges far removed from 
the actual campus site. 

Junior colleges operated by cities also 
can help take the pressure off the uni- 
versities and colleges. Many such schools 
are planned, but educators say frankly it 
appears doubtful whether they will be 
ready in time to be much help in the 
coming spring and autumn terms. 

Expansion. One estimate says U.S. col- 
leges and universities have expansion plans 
amounting to more than $3,000,000,000, 
most of it for class and laboratory facili- 
ties. Educators are urging schools to hold 
these plans in abeyance and concentrate, 
instead, on housing developments, so they 
can make room for the married students 
they will have in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Housing relief is available with Govern- 
ment help. Congress recently voted $191,- 
000,000 to help pay the cost of 100,000 
campus dwellings. Schools have a priority 
on surplus housing property by which they 
can obtain unused military barracks, defense 
housing units and other temporary shelters. 

Outlook. Most of these things are for 
the future. The problem is here now. Even 
if the small colleges absorb 250,000 more 
students, that still will leave thousands of 
persons, married and single, unable to get 
into U.S. colleges and universities when 
school opens next autumn. 
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STRAP...WITH A SNAP 


A couple of bumps on a polythene band... and a new idea is born 


WHAT'S NEW 


Combs of Du Pont nylon 
have many advantages. They 
are strong, long-lived, and 
can be steam-sterilized. Look 
for the name nylon stamped 
on each comb. Nylon bobby 
comb (above), barber combs, 
dressing combs are manufac- 
tured by Columbia Protek- 
tosite Co., Carlstadt, N. J. 


No seams, no buckles on this watch 
strap! Press the two snaps into place 
...and friction holds it firmly all day 
long. All year long, too... for Du Pont 
polythene is flexible, tough, and resist- 
ant to water and perspiration. 

This new and better watch strap, 
made quickly and economically by in- 
jection-molding the plastic . . . is what 
one man saw in polythene. Another 
man saw—and produced —a polythene 
household tumbler. Still another 
wanted a heat-resistant material for 
zippers—found it in Du Pont nylon. 

An idea for a better product is not 
enough. It becomes a product only 
when the man who conceives it finds 
the material with just the combination 
of properties it needs. Du Pont has 
some new plastics since the war began 
...and some of the older ones can do 


new things. Have you the complete 
list? E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 
“Pla-Safe” watch straps of Du Pont polythene 


are made in several attractive colors. Made by 
Pla-Safe Plastics Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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have always led 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 


done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 


be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.’ 


In the 1380's the Hearst News- 
papers pioneered in the movement for 
an 8-hour day for labor and helped to 
secure one for the ironworkers. 


In 1902 the Hearst Newspapers ad- 
voeated public ownership of certain 
public utilities to save them from the 
corrupt trusts. 


ln 1913 the Hearst Newspapers 
helped to put over Parcel Post to pre- 
vent exorbitant express rates. 


ln 1916 the Hearst Newspapers got 
Congress to pass a law—later set aside 
by the courts—barring child Iabor. 
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QVRA Fan, 


In 1922 the Hearst Newspapers 
fought for a “living wage” for the 
nation’s railroad workers. 


In 1932 before the New Deal, the 
Hearst Newspapers urged work relief as 
a temporary cure for unemployment. 


In 1937 the Hearst Newspapers asked | 
for more recreation facilities for chil-' 
dren, stating that juvenile delinquency 
results from community carelessness. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
lauded labor’s amazing record while 
at the same time deploring the Com- 
munist-led strikes of a tiny minority. 
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WAGE FIGHT IN ARGENTINA 


Strike by Business as Weapon Against Raise Ordered by Government 


Effect on political line-ups 
as Colonel Peron faces test 
in presidential election 


A three-day strike of Argentine busi- 
nessmen against their Government now 
has offered something new in the way of 
strikes. This was a strike of employers 
against an order to increase wages, not a 
strike of workers to force a wage increase. 

What happened was this: 

The Argentine Government, dominated 
by a group of Army colonels led by Col. 
Juan Peron, in December ordered employ- 
ers to increase wages of all workers and to 
pay each worker a December bonus equal 
to one month’s salary. Total increases in 
pay ranged from 18 to 331% per cent. 

Protest. Businessmen immediately pro- 
tested. Some of them complied with the 
order, but most of them refused on 
grounds of illegality and inability to pay. 
Businessmen finally hit upon a three-day 
shutdown, with employes continuing to re- 
ceive their regular pay, as a means of 


showing their disapproval. Most businesses * 


and industries remained closed throughout 
the three days; principal exceptions were 
utilities, banks and some small shops. 

Businessmen now have taken the decree 
into court; they say it is unconstitutional 
because the Argentine Congress did not 
approve it. There has been no Congress in 
their country since 1943. 

Responsibility for the decree is laid at 
the door of Colonel Peron. Earlier, as 
Labor Minister, he had backed formation 
of friendly labor unions and proposed a 
decree to give workers 25 per cent of their 
employers’ profits. These actions were gen- 
erally interpreted as bids for labor backing 
for his presidential hopes. 

Col. Peron followed these moves by or- 
ganizing the Labor Party, which now has 
nominated him as its presidential candidate. 

Support of a large share of Argentina’s 
8,000,000 workers might enable Colonel 
Peron to win the February 24 election 
without coercion or manipulations. And 
although he sometimes has used strong 
methods, he is believed now to desire elec- 
tion by an overwhelming popular vote. 

Colonel Peron counts on the support 
of several elements: 

The Army, on the whole, can be ex- 
pected to back him. The colonels’ clique 
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has imprisoned generals known to have 
plotted or suspected of plotting against the 
Government. It has sent others to duty 
far from Buenos Aires. But Army backing 
can be deceptive; at times, defection has 
cropped out in unexpected places. 

The national police are considered 
solidly behind Colonel Peron. They, to- 


The balance of power between these 
two alignments appears to lie in the hands 
of certain elements. 

Workers in businesses and factories and 
on ranches, nonmembers of the old unions, 
are the largest group. It is primarily to 
them that Colonel Peron has been direct- 
ing his labor overtures. 





COLONEL PERON CAMPAIGNING 
« «his elevation would create some delicate problems 


gether with the Army, may control the 
election if the voting appears to be un- 
favorable. 

Catholic leaders favor him, and Ar- 
gentina is overwhelmingly Catholic. 

Young nationalists, although not nu- 
merous, are his active supporters. Nazi 
and Fascist sympathizers are expected to 
work for his election. 

Opposition. Colonel Peron’s opponent, 
Jose Tamborini, candidate of the Deme- 
cratic Union, will count on the backing 
of the parties in the Union—Socialists, 
Radicals (except a few dissenters), Pro- 
gressive Democrats and Communists. These 
range from mildly liberal to strongly leftist. 

Long-established labor unions, in the 
main, are believed friendly to Tamborini, 
but they claim only 500,000 members. 
Intellectual leaders, students, and _busi- 
nessmen are others upon whom Tamborini 
is depending. 


National Democrats may split their 
votes. This conservative party’s Govern- 
ment was overthrown by the colonel’s in 
1943. 

Ultraconservative owners of huge estates 
will find themselves having to choose be- 
tween Communist-backed Tamborini and 
Colonel Peron, who recently promised to 
break up a vast ranch holding and turn 
it over to the workers. 

Politically apathetic citizens, a final 
group whose aid Colonel Peron seeks, in 
many cases resented the closing of shops 
during the business strike. Some of them 
are expected to support Peron. 

If Colonel Peron’s popular support 
proves too weak to assure his choice by 
free voting, force may swing the election 
in his favor. His elevation to the presi- 
dency would create some delicate prob- 
lems for the U.S., whose officials have 
publicly denounced him in the past. 
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T. LEIPER’S BXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY PASSING THE BULL’S HEAD INN, PHILADELPHIA*® 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER And much of it added greatly to the ease and pleasure 


yp ailways are strips of ocak plank... the wheels of life. Such as its famed “heritage of hospitality,” so 
Cx 1 waiads to: Ab the the: duils,. In this way nearly honorably represented today by Philadelphia Blend... 
three times the weight can be moved by one horse that he warm, rich, flavory ... yet gentle and mild. A dis- 
could manage on a common road.” tinguished whisky ...one you might fairly reserve 


EDITORIAL IN THE PHILADELPHIA AURORA, JANUARY, 1801 for the most special occasions. Yet you can afford 


Original thinking marked Colonial Philadelphia. to enjoy Philadelphia Blend regularly and often. 


Philadelphia 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS Continental Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA’—THE HERITAGE WHISK ¥ FAMOUS SINCE 1894 











...ON ALL LEADING AIRLINES 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUXURY AIRLINER 


Before long you will have an unforgettable travel experience... your 
first ride in the huge new Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest achieve- 


ment in transport aviation. Cruising at more than 300 miles per hour 


along the routes of leading airlines, it will carry you to your destina- 


d. 


tion in comfort and assurance beyond anything ever before imagine 


ves ome «oes DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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CHOICE OF CUTTING DEBT OR TAXES 


Expectation of a Government Surplus by 1948 if Levies Are Held 


Support of Mr. Truman 
for reducing obligations 
as nation’s safer course 


American taxpayers now are faced with 
the choice of keeping taxes high and re- 
ducing the war-built federal debt, or of 
leaving the debt at current levels and re- 
ducing the war-erected tax structure. That 
choice is presented in the President’s 
budget message. 

President Truman and Treasury Secre- 
tary Fred M. Vinson are supporting debt 
reduction against tax reduction. The deci- 
sion of Congress on the matter will be 
made when the 1946 revenue bill is adopt- 
ed. Tax leaders in Congress are on record 
against providing any major rate reduc- 
tions on individual or corporate incomes 
in 1947. But this year is an election year, 
and tax reductions are regarded as vote 
getters by Congressmen. 

The basic situation confronting the 
country is this: 

National income payments are expected 
to approach $140,000,000,000 in 1946 and 
to rise somewhat in 1947. This prospect 
stems from the outlook for a high level of 
business activity in the next two years, 
and probably beyond 1947, and definite 
signs that basic wage rates are to be in- 
creased. 

Present tax rates would draw approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000 from this volume 
of income payments, yielding the Treasury 
a record amount of peacetime revenue. 

Actual expenditures need not exceed 
this amount. 

Military outlays in the fiscal year that 
begins July 1 probably can be held down 
to $14,500,000,000. 

Veterans’ benefits under present ar- 
rangements would require little more than 
$5,000,000,000. 

Interest payments are likely to be held 
within $5,200,000,000. 

These add up to $24,700,000,000 of un- 
avoidable Government expenses. Other op- 
erations of Government probably could 
be held within $5,300,000,000. 

A balanced budget thus appears pos- 
sible in the fiscal year beginning next July 
1, if Congress retains present tax rates and 
proceeds cautiously with spending pro- 
grams. The President’s budget does not 
show a balance, but it includes expendi- 


tures that may not be made. 
Aids to agriculture, foreign credits and 
proposed postwar programs, for example, 


could fall short of budget estimates. For- 
eign loans are not properly considered as 
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expenditures; high farm prices promise to 
require smaller subsidies, and other pro- 
grams may not be approved. 

In the 1948 fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1947, federal expenditures could 
drop to below $25,000,000,000. A reduction 
in military outlays from $14,500,000,000 
to around $6,000,000,000 almost guaran- 
tees this. It will be in this year that the 
effects of the decision between debt and 
taxes will take place. 

Debt reduction of $5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 will be possible if Congress 
votes to keep tax rates high through the 
1947 fiscal year. A corresponding reduction 
is promised for the 1948 fiscal year in view 
of business prospects. 

Pressure for tax reduction, however, will 
be strong in the forthcoming period of 
declining expenditures. It proved to be 
irresistible after the war ended, even 
though federal expenditures continued to 
exceed revenues by an estimated $30,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Long-term effects will flow from the 
choice to be made in the 1947 budget. If 
debt reduction is adopted, federal finances 
will become more orderly and the Govern- 
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SECRETARY VINSON 


ment will be in a better position to meet 
any depression that may lie ahead. If taxes 
are reduced instead, a debt of $273,000,- 
000,000 or more will continue to hang over 
the heads of taxpayers and remain as a 
threat of unmanageable money inflation if 
the Government again runs into a period 
when deficits cannot be avoided. 


Inflation Control 


The immediate threat of inflation in 
Treasury financing policies also is a source 
of concern in the Administration. These pol- 
icies are slated for early review by Secre- 
tary Vinson, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles, other Govern- 
ment banking officials and private bankers. 

The Eccles policy already has been out- 
lined. 

Higher capital gains taxes are urged to 
discourage speculative buying and selling 
of securities, business property and real 
estate. Mr. Eccles recommends both an 
increase in the tax rate and a longer hold- 
ing period before capital gains are defined 
as long-term gains. 

A tax ceiling of 25 per cent now exists 


—Acme 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
. «. debt reducers look for more orderly financial structure 
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. « best served from Santa Clara County, 
the population center of the Pacific Coast 


People make markets! And the surge of newcomers to the 
Pacific Coast makes this a rich market now—with a future 
that defies imagination. 

You'll want to serve this market . . . efficiently and eco- 
nomically. That’s why Santa Clara County at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast is your logical West Coast plant 
selection. 

Your Santa Clara County plant will be within 500 miles 
of 8 million people. You'll be in a position to out-serve, and 
out-sell manufacturers in less favored locations. And San 
Francisco Bay, the Pacific Coast’s greatest harbor, is close at 
hand for a rich export trade. 

Key industries are selecting decentralized plant sites in 
Santa Clara County at a rate of better than one each month. 
Isn’t this conclusive proof that you should find out more 
about this area? 


WRITE FOR THIS 36-PAGE FREE BOOK 


"Post War Pacific Coast" contains complete information about 
the production and distribution facilities of Santa Clara County. 
It's free. Write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY poor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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on gains realized from the:sale of capital 
assets held longer than six months. Con- 
gress has been cool to earlier proposals to 
change either the tax rate or the holding 
period, but the issue now is attracting 
more attention, particularly as a result of 
rising prices for farms and city homes. 
Less bank borrowing by the Treasury 
also is recommended. That could mean an 
end to Treasury policy that emphasizes 
short-term financing at low rates of inter- 
est. Banks are the major buyers of short- 
term issues, and this results in expanding 
deposits and, hence, the money supply. 
The Treasury has consistently refunded 
long-term issues with short-term obliga- 








—Harris & Ewing 
MARRINER ECCLES 
A threat led to a review 


tions—a policy that Mr. Eccles believes 
has reached dangerous proportions. 

A balanced budget, finally, is urged as 
a means of preventing further increases in 
the federal debt. A 17-year period of deficit 
financing that accelerated during the war 
years is the basic cause of the inflation of 
money and credit. 

Cash for securities. The above pro- 
posals accompanied the Federal Reserve 
Board’s announcement that security sales 
must be conducted on a cash basis after 
January 21. This was primarily a gesture 
toward curbing speculation. The effect is 
expected to be negligible, since most securi- 
ty transactions already are on a cash basis. 

The action, however, served to call at- 
tention to the lack of Federal Reserve 
power to treat the present inflationary 
situation. The statement that accompanied 
the announcement, coupled with Secretary 
Vinson’s announcement of a review of 
Treasury financing policies, indicates a 
change in the relations of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Treasury. 

The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System frequently were at odds under the 
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What changes 4 few years can bring | 





















































Sometimes changes are so drastic it és 
hard to believe they are true. 


To those who own homes or business 
property, a significant change is the 
rise that has taken place in property 
values. And this suggests an impor- 
tant “‘must’’: Increase your jure insur- 
ance to present values. 


“Why?” you may ask. Because the 
purpose of fire insurance is to help 
provide funds with which to rebuild 
if your property is destroyed by fire. 
But if your property is under-insured, 
your personal loss will be greater 
than necessary. 














Why not make sure your fire insur- 
ance is adequate by checking with 
your local agent or broker? Repre- 
sentatives of the Aetna Insurance 
Group are reliable people to consult. 
They can give you expert advice on 
your insurance needs .. . and prompt 
assistance in event of loss. 


Tt is a further satisfaction to know 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, it is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 


Zince 1619 no policyholder has 


ever suffered loss 
because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 


WARS __ CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1846 1835—New York City 1819 
Mexican | 1845—New York City 
Wor 1851—San Francisco bad 
po 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
War 1871—Chicago 1857 
1898 1872—Boston 
Spanish- 1877—St. John, N. B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle;Spokane 1893 
War 1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 
1917 | 1904—Baltimore 1907 
World 2 
1906—San Francisco 
War |! 1921 
1941 1908—Chelsea . 
World 1914—Salem 1929 
War 2 1941 —Fall River 

















DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO, °« 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, ° 
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Listen to 
EARL GODWIN 
American Broadcasting 
Company 
Thursdays 8:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO, * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. * STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y. 
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Put it THERE! 


Connecticut has got what it takes for the operation of a successful 
industrial plant or branch factory. 

Highest productivity per capita—in peace or in war. In 1939, 
the value added by manufacture per capita in Connecticut was 
$405; for ten other industrial states, $282; U.S. average, $187. 

Connecticut led all other states in per capita production forwar. 

In Connecticut, you will find more highly skilled craftsmen 
than in any other similar area in the United States. Labor disputes 
are few. Nearly all are settled by mediation or arbitration. 

Exceptional, modern transportation network—air, rail, deep- 
water, over-the-road—which cuts time and distance between any 
shipping or receiving platform in Connecticut and America’s 
greatest markets and principal sources of semi-finished materials. 

Taxes? Connecticut offers a very great advantage; no individual 
state income tax; no general sales tax. 

Business executives are invited to write for the new booklet, 
“Connecticut, a State of Manufacturing Skills’ — Dept. A10, 
Connecticut Development Commission, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Seed 0 II gang eR: 


Sent ata. detect. nite ccitltaansensandia ee 


You'll make the RIGH T connectio 
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Administration of Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, who usually opposed 
any and all proposals advanced by Mr. 
Eccles. During the war period, the Fed- 
eral Reserve had no choice but to go 
along with the Treasury program, although 
Mr. Eccles often advocated higher taxes 
and more borrowing from the public in- 
stead of from banks. 

Secretary Vinson now indicates that 
Federal Reserve views are to be given 
a more ready hearing. Mr. Eccles also 
can. count on support for his views 
from commercial bankers, who are criti- 
cizing Treasury policies more and more 
frequently. 

Interest rates are likely to be con- 
sidered first. Throughout the war, the 
Treasury has operated a double policy in 
regard to interest. Short-term obligations 
were issued for as little as seven eights 
of 1 per cent or less, while long-term ob- 
ligations ranged from 2 per cent to 24% 
per cent. This was designed primarily to 
limit bank earnings on Government issues 
and to attract investment funds into Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The result was to encourage the Treas- 
ury to stress short-term financing and to 
encourage commercial banks to sell or dis- 
count their short-term issues with Federal 
Reserve Banks, and use the proceeds to 
buy longer-term securities. These bank 
operations had the effect of raising the 
market price of long terms and thus nar- 
rowing the spread in interest yields be- 
tween the two types of security. 

The Federal Reserve Board has long 
contended that this policy was financially 
unrealistic. It suggests that the Treasury 
either raise the rates on short-term issues 
or lower the rates on long terms. Either 
policy would make short-term financing 
by the Treasury less attractive, but a re- 
duction in long-term rates would reduce 
interests costs. 

Higher short-term rates, however, are 
being proposed by bankers as a sounder 
policy. They make the point that the 
Treasury’s low-interest policies have acted 
to reduce the return on investments of in- 
surance companies, trust funds and insti- 
tutions. Low returns on bonds and high- 
grade securities also have the effect of 
directing funds into higher-yielding equi- 
ties, thereby adding to the inflationary 
pressure that the Government is trying to 
restrain. 

The problem reveals the important ef- 
fects of Treasury policy on the finances of 
the whole country. Signs are increasing 
that this policy now is to be developed 
with these over-all effects in view. 





Taxing of States 
The question of levying federal taxes on 
State activities is raised again by the 
Supreme Court in a decision involving 
New York State’s operation of bottling 
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Wy and selling mineral water from Saratoga , a 
sed Springs. The court upheld a federal excise papa 
Mr. tax on these transactions. OFFICE YVilure ON THE 1296%th FLOOR 
ed- The importance of the case, however, fs ers 
go goes beyond the 2-cents-a-gallon tax on ' | AS eee: ia 
igh bottled mineral water. This was demon- _— read 
xeS strated by the fact that attorney generals a 
in- from 45 States, attorneys from 11 cities, 
and the American Public Power Associa- 
rat tion joined in the suit on New York’s be- 
yen half. They lost. 
so The decision was announced by Justice 
2WS Felix Frankfurter, whose opinion indicated 
iti- that the time-honored immunity of States 
ore from federal taxation no longer applied. 
Justice Wiley Rutledge agreed, but Chief 
on- Justice Harlan Stone, although he sup- 
the 
in 


No, not in some futuristic skyscraper towering through the 


clouds...In the Southernaire, industry’s new company 
airplane, cruising swiftly through the clouds at 12,000 feet. 


Air travel for the executive ... in executive style. 





In the Southernaire, aerodynamic efficiency is blended with 
an artistically designed interior, without sacrificing room 


and serviceability. Quiet reigns in the sound-proofed cabin, 





—Wide World 


rai JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
‘Te More than water was affected range on an airline scale. Passenger comfort is an outstanding 


as two of aviation’s finest engines furnish speed and cruising 


ported the tax in this instance, was not feature, from the lounge-type seats to the passengers’ flight 
are | prepared to go so far. The Chief Justice’s 
ider | View was supported by Justices Reed, panel and cabin radio. Armrests slide down and fit snugly 
the | Murphy and Burton. Justices Douglas and 
cted | Black dissented sharply, contending that against the seat, allowing the passenger freedom of move- 
ine | State activities should be exempt from 
asti- | federal taxes. ment. Desks fold away, and the rear seat-back drops into a 
igh- A majority of the Court, however, ap- : , 4 
| of | pears prepared to permit Congress to ex- lounge, when business matters are laid aside. 
qui- | tend federal taxing authority to almost 
nary all States or municipal business activities, 
gto | such as State or municipally operated 
power plants or gas works. 


Count on the Southernaire as a company asset in your 1946 


accounting. Write for details. 


; ef The decision is expected to stimulate 
-s of | action in Congress to apply corporation 
sing ff income taxes to municipal power and light 


yped | companies and other utilities now free 
from federal taxes. It also promises again 
to raise the question of whether individual 
income taxes can apply on income received 
from State and municipal bonds, which 





ad re are exempt from tax by law. States and 
SE cities, however, can be counted upon ssieiapsaabe : ek cape istotin 
ee strongly to resist this movement, but they OF PORTABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


seem to have lost protection of the courts. PLANT IN GARLAND. DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 
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Anybody else } 


want to bet against 
the Weather Man? 


Teamed up with Western Union, 
the Weather Man hits the nail on the 
head better than 85% of the time. 


**Mad as a wet hen!”. . . We all, 
at times, forget the weather forecast 
or don’t believe it. But weather can 
be a far more serious matter than an 
occasional wetting. 

Remember the ‘old-fashioned 
winter’? A sudden blizzard ... and 
roads were blocked for days, wires 
down, business stopped, fire bells peal- 
ing “no school this morning!” 

It’s a different story today: Over 
Western Union wires, forecast data is 
flashed to Weather Bureaus every min- 
ute of the 24 hours. Miles . . . hours 
away, the infant blizzard is discovered. 
Experts map its growth and course, 


give ample warning. 

“BLIZZARD!” At once, emergency 
crews and equipment rush to keep 
highways, tracks and wires open. 
When the storm strikes, every kind of 
business has taken counter-measures. 
Perishables are under cover . . 


. food 
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distribution is adjusted . .. merchants 
are advertising hand lotion and ski 
togs. Life can carry on, thanks to 


modern weather warnings. 


75 years ago, Western Union helped 
to form the nation’s Weather Bureau. 
Today, a vital part of the Bureau’s 
data reaches forecasters via Western 
Union. A vast Teleprinter circuit per- 
mits automatic, instant distribution of 
data to weather stations and airports 
... totaling about the same as five 
million telegrams every day. Resulting 
forecasts score 85% to 90% accuracy.. 
For nearly 100 years, Western Union 










has been pioneering in communica- 
tions. Recent Western Union develop- 
ments in automatic telegraphy and 
electronics foreshadow a new era in 
the transmission of the written word. 
. . « The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13. N.Y. 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Irene of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Despite the strike crisis, there is this to keep in mind..... 

Industry's production rate to date has been high in the midst of the strike 
wave, has held about 60 per cent above the prewar 1935-39 average. 

Pipe lines of civilian industry have been filling rapidly. 

Bottlenecks in materials, in machinery, in parts of one kind or another had 
begun to be broken until a breakdown came in steel wage negotiations. 

Strikes had been spectacular, prior to the steel crisis, had tied up output 
of many things needed to get finished goods to the final consumer. But strikes 
had not threatened to cause almost all of industry to come to a slow stop. 

Result is that, once an adjustment is made, as it will have to be made, 
production can begin to move up rather quickly, can regain lost ground without 
long delay, unless the delay in reaching settlement is very prolonged. 








Industry, in effect, is saying this by precipitating a showndown..... 

Management must retain the right to have final say on wages, maybe on its 
prices as well; must enjoy the prerogatives that go with free enterprise system. 

Labor cannot expect to dictate wage rates before it has demonstrated its 
willingness and ability to produce, before cost-price relationships are known. 

Government cannot undertake to say by extralegal action just exactly what 
shall be the rates of wages to be paid by industry to its workers. 

The issue is over who is boss in industry, with management showing what 
now appears to be a determination to insist upon that role to the extent possible. 
Mr. Truman, by seizing the steel industry or the automobile industry or 

other industries, has the power to put Government in the role of boss, but the 
President, in private, has expressed hesitation to use that power, has let it be 
known that he feels Congress and the public should force a settlement. 


Demand for goods is to pile up still higher as key industries are tied up 
by strikes, as production slides off due to shortages of materials. 

New-car demand will hardly be dented in 1946. It is probable that quick 
sales could be made of 135,000,000 or more new cars if on hand today. Probably 
no more than 5,000,000, if that many, will be produced in all of this year. 

New houses produced in 1946 will barely cause a ripple in the market. As 
many as 3,000,000 or more could be sold quickly. Maybe 500,000 will be built. 

Radios, however, may be produced in a volume that will satisfy a rather 
important part of pent-up demand. The same may be true of vacuum cleaners and 
of some other household equipment that has long life. 

New-tire demand probably will have its sharpest edge removed this year. 

















4° Men's clothing output should begin to catch up: with urgent demand by late 

0° autumn. In some lines it may come a good deal earlier. Women's hosiery, now a 

id museum item in stores, should be meeting demand late in 1946 or early in 1947. 

in The view now most widely held is that between 2 and 3 years will be needed 

: to fill the unusual accumulated needs. 7 
mn , 

"i Also, once the wage=-price situation can be cleared up..e.eee 


Labor's efficiency should improve gradually as the months go by. 
d Investment in more efficient machinery, in new plant and equipment will be 
expanded greatly by industry as it seeks to cut costs. 
Price control will ease gradually as the year wears on. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Profit margins, therefore, should begin to return toward normal in 1946. 





Many things are implicit in the Government's new budget, in the prospect 
that the Government's finances can be put in order, but at a high level of outgo. 

Among other things, this much is clear..... 

A high level of taxes is required if future budgets are to be balanced. 

Tax-cut pressure will be set against debt-reduction pressure to determine 
tax policy in years ahead. Congress probably will prefer tax to debt cutting. 

High wage rates, firm prices, high national income will be sought by the 
Government as assurance of a base that can yield the revenue required to meet 
Government expenses and permit some retirement of debt. 











Then, there are these further pointsS..... 

Veteran benefits, exclusive of a bonus due to appear later, will be a high 
and continuing factor in budgets from now on. At present, payments to veterans, 
including mustering-out pay, exceed $5,000,000,000 annually, and they are likely 
to stabilize at around $3,000,000,000 in the postwar period. 

Foreign loans are to be a complicating factor in budgets from now on; are to 
show up in debt figures and to be a continuing cause of argument as long as there 
is uncertainty about whether they are sound assets. 

Big figures in Federal Government finance probably will be accepted as a 
normal thing; will not frighten people unless or until there is a deflation and 
a new rise in spending and in debt after the downward adjustment from war. 

The country is to be slow to accept the idea of a "nation's budget," which 
is balanced only when there is full employment for all who want jobs. This idea 
will flower when a crack eventually comes in the postwar prosperity, when there 
is a return of large-scale unemployment, as there will be at some time. 











As for the tax prospect, in light of the budget outlook..... 

Individual incomes earned in 1946 will get no further relief than that now 
enjoyed. Income earned in 1947 may get about a 10 per cent further cut. 

Corporations will get little if any added relief in 1946 or 1947. 

Excises will be reduced rather generally, and removed in some instances, in 
second half, 1946, or by Jan. 1, 1947. 

Capital gains tax will remain unchanged if asset values do not boom, if it 
is evident that speculation is restrained, not rampant. Evidence of speculative 
boom will probably bring tightening of the tax on long-term gains; will force a 
change of attitude both at the White House and in Congress. 

The point to keep in mind about the capital gains tax is that Congress is 
unlikely to impose price contrcel on industry and agriculture and then permit a 
runaway Situation in asset values without trying to impose new restraints. 

Any broad new revision of tax policy is unlikely during 1946. Tax relief 
already given, effective on 1946 income, is regarded as adequate for the moment. 














Antistrike legislation still seems improbable. 

Fact-finding plan of the President is gathering little support either from 
labor or management; is unlikely to get approval unless watered down greatly. 

Wagner Act modification to deny protection to unions that break agreements 
is very unlikely to be accepted. Wagner Act is not to be tinkered with. 

Compulsory arbitration commands little support. 

Smith-Connally Act might possibly be repealed, but repeal probably would be 
vetoed unless accompanied by new grant of power to the President to seize plants 
of struck industries. Only real White House power in the strike situation is the 
power to take over industries and to use that leverage to force settlement. 

















Mr. Truman, in the showdown, is to be on the side of labor; is to support de-- 


mands of unions for wage increases up to 19.5 cents an hour. 
White House crackdown, if there is one, will not be against unions. 
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is Helping to Bring Stars to Your Living Room 


You’ll think your favorite artist is step- 
ping right out of the cabinet and into your 
living room... when you hear the lifelike 
tones of your new radio. 

And helping capture all the thrill of 
their voices is your Unseen Friend — 
NICKEL. 

For the heart of the sound reproducer 
is the magnet in the speaker—a perma- 
nent magnet usually made of a special 
alloy containing NICKEL, having three 
times the strength of earlier varieties. 

Nickel also contributes to improved 
performance all along the line—=in tubes, 
transformer cores and loading coils. Thus 
Nickel is indeed your Unseen Friend, be- 
cause you are so seldom aware of its 
presence. 


Hand-in-hand with other metals, Nickel 
goes into stainless steels and other Nickel 
alloys... where it adds strength, toughness, 
magnetic and other special properties. 

In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel under the bright chromi- 
um plating of your automobile to the 
Nickel in the heating unit of your toaster 
...this versatile metal is your Unseen 
Friend...as much a part of your daily 
life as the shoes you wear, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


A yjete! 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Gen. Marshall's Success in China . . . Problems of Admiral Mills 
With Biggest Merchant Fleet... Mr. Gibson’‘s Rise in Labor Field 


General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, singularly successful in many 
historic undertakings, seems destined to 
failure in one project that is very close to 
him. General Marshall wants to withdraw 
from public life. He owns a pleasant farm 
in the rolling country near Leesburg, Va., 
some 40 miles from Washington. When the 
war was over and his responsibility for vic- 
tory as the Army’s Chief of Staff had been 
discharged, he and Mrs. Marshall went 
hopefully to their Virginia retreat. A few 
days later, however, a telephone call from 
the White House sent the General packing 
off to China. There, he astonished the 
world by achieving a truce in the Chinese 
civil war and pulling its factions together 
in plans for a unified China. 

With that done, the General is to return 
to the United States soon, but the expec- 
tation is that he will see little of his Lees- 
burg farm. President Truman has other 
jobs for him. Prospects are that he may 
succeed Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander in 
Chief. He is to be busy counseling Mr. 
Truman on postwar details, and running 
more global errands for the Chief Execu- 
tive. A man of General Marshall’s proved 
abilities, one who commands the confi- 
dence and respect of peoples and their 
leaders the world around, is too valuable, 
in Mr. Truman’s opinion, to be allowed to 
putter indefinitely about the Virginia 
countryside. 

In other words, since the war ended 
and since he retired as the Army’s Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall has taken on a 
new status as a figure of world importance. 
This fact is just becoming apparent. The 
public, generally, has not been aware of it 
because his activities in China were ob- 
scured in the confusion of a complex and 
faraway situation. What happened there 
and what lies ahead for him, however, are 
matters of interest and importance. 

Chinese mission. In China, General 
Marshall, as a special Ambassador repre- 
senting the President, was.confronted with 
a situation that had defied American dip- 
lomats and sent them back to the United 
States battered and discouraged. For 
nearly 20 years the country had been di- 
vided by civil war, a war compounded of 
personal ambitions, social conflicts and 
economic difficulties. 

The Central Government at Chungking 
was controlled by the Kuomintang, the 
party headed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Its power was absolute. Opposi- 
tion was suppressed, free speech and a 
free press abrogated, political police were 
active. No other group had representation 
in the Government. 
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The Communists, led by Mao Tse-tung, 
were to the north. They had entrenched 
themselves with the people of Northern 
China, and in some areas, notably Yenan 
Province, had created a measure of pros- 
perity. Although called Communists, the 
Northern Chinese forces have had few rela- 
tionships with Soviet Russia. Moscow has 
dealt with Chiang’s Government, and Rus- 
sian leaders have said the Northern Chi- 
nese group was not to be considered “Com- 
munist” in Russia’s sense of that term. 

The two groups have been almost con- 
tinuously at war. This situation facilitated 
the Japanese seizure of Chinese and Man- 
churian territories, although both fought 
the Japanese in addition to battling each 
other. After the United States became a 














—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
EXPERT APPRAISAL 
Also on the map—a Leesburg farm 


belligerent, an involved controversy arose 
as to how much American aid should go to 
Chiang’s armies and how much to the 
Communists. American diplomats repeat- 
edly endeavored, without success, to bring 
the two factions together. 

When Japan surrendered, the civil 
war was resumed with new vigor. The Na- 
tional Government held most of the broad 
agricultural area of China. The Commu- 
nists were ensconced in a region important 
for its mines and its industries, actual or 
potential. Moreover, they controlled the 
railways and other routes leading into rich 
Manchuria, which had been developed in- 
dustrially by the Japanese. There was 
fighting, confusion and controversy. 

General Marshall’s predecessor, Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, further confused 





—Acme 
GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
A situation that defied diplomats .. . 


the situation by resigning and charging 
that some factions in the U.S. State De- 
partment were trying to assist the Com- 
munists. There were countercharges that 
General Hurley had tried to help Chiang 
toward victory with loans and military 
supplies. The bitterness of the Chinese 
war was matched by the bitterness of the 
dispute here in the United States, 
Chinese leaders, themselves, meanwhile 
were making some efforts at unification. 
But the hatreds and suspicions of nearly 
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GENERAL CHOU EN-LAI 
--. was settled in a stone bungalow 
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two decades of fighting stood in the way. 
The National Government feared that, if 
it yielded social reforms demanded by the 
Communists, it would open the way to a 
wide loss of its own power. The Commu- 
nists feared that, if their armies were dis- 
banded, it would be easy for the Central 
Government to destroy them later. 

Such was the situation that General 
Marshall faced. 

General Marshall in Chungking. 
The General, who is anything but the 
bristling, swashbuckling military man, 
proved first of all a good listener. Before 
an open fire in the living room of a snug 
stone bungalow in Chungking, he dis- 
cussed China’s problems with any group 
that cared to visit him. He asked many 
questions and offered no opinions, started 
no arguments. He conducted a quiet, de- 
liberate investigation, aimed at obtaining 
an understanding of all opposing views. 
In this process and in a rushing round of 
receptions, cocktail parties and dinners, 


nounced a program of Government reform, 
steps to assure freedom of speech and pub- 
lication, an end to secret-police activity, 
and elections in which all classes from the 
lowest stratum upward would participate. 
A Political Consultative Council, which 
had been rather hopelessly brought into 
being some months before, with all fac- 
tions represented, took up from there. 
Many problems—how much of a share of 
governmental power would be yielded to 
the Communists and other groups, how 
the Communist armies were to be consoli- 
dated into the Army of the National Gov- 
ernment, and the terms of a new constitu- 
tion—remained to create new disputes. 
China’s troubles were hardly over. But 
General Marshall’s major objective had 
been attained. The civil war, which some 
had feared might hold the seeds of a third 
world war, had been brought to a stop, and 
a unified China was in the making. 
Marshall triumph. Most of the credit 
for this achievement went to General Mar- 





CHINESE COMMUNIST & HANDMADE GRENADES 
... the mediator’s approach was earnestly judicial 


both factions learned of the General's 
smooth-running temper and his earnestly 
judicial approach. General Marshall was 
asked to mediate the dispute. 

The stone bungalow became the scene of 
long sessions with Gen. Chang Chun, rep- 
resenting the National Government, and 
Gen. Chou En-lai, head of the Communist 
delegation. Both factions patently wanted 
peace, and one by one the points of dis- 
agreement as to that peace were patiently 
whittled away. A truce in the long civil 
war was accomplished. 

Truce. All hostilities were ordered ended 
at once. Troop movements, for the most 
part, were forbidden. Communication lines 
to the northward would be opened. Almost 
simultaneously, Generalissimo Chiang an- 
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shall, his gentle manner, easy-going dis- 
position and his method, well known in 
Washington, of making his points by 
lucid explanation. He accomplished in a 


few weeks what those familiar with the 


situation had thought would take months. 
His stature, already great, was increased. 
Aide to Mr. Truman? The General’s 
appointment as Mr. Truman’s personal 
Chief of Staff is considered both logical 
and inevitable in Washington. The job 
was created by President Roosevelt to 
give him personal representation, provide 
him with both a mouthpiece and an ear in 
all top-level wartime military counsels. 
In peacetime, the post has new values 
to the President. There still are military 
problems, with American troops scattered 


about the globe and with occupation arm- 
ies in both Germany and Japan. The prob- 
lems of a rapid demobilization are acute. 
In some military circles there is inclina- 
tion to blame General Marshall to some 
extent for the present situation, in which 
the Army, due to heavy discharges and a 
low draft rate, is finding it difficult to 
maintain a size which it considers neces- 
sary to the nation’s international commit- 
ments, and in which the morale of un- 
released men is drifting dangerously low. 

Before leaving the office of Army Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall set the demo- 
bilization process in motion, and kept it 
going at the fastest possible pace. How- 
ever, he was not unmindful of the possibili- 
ties of a decimated Army, and urgently 
counseled that the people and Con- 
gress must quickly decide how big the post- 
war Army was to be and how it was to 
be recruited. Meanwhile, his duty lay in 
getting citizen soldiers back home. 

The General has the confidence of Con- 
gress, and, as Mr. Truman’s personal aide, 
could be influential there in unknotting 
the demobilization kinks. His influence al- 
so would be on the side of universal mili- 
tary training and the unification of the 
Army and Navy. He considers the latter 
step absolutely essential, while Admiral 
Leahy, being a Navy man, could be ex- 
pected to oppose it. 

More diplomatic chores undoubtedly 
lie ahead, too. As wartime Chief of Staff, 
the General learned that strategy and di- 
plomacy went hand in hand. He was an 
effective counselor for Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, when the latter was Secretary of 
State. He is credited, too, with bringing 
about much of the unity of purpose and 
operation between the Allied nations which 
was important in achieving the victory. 

So an abundance of activity remains for 
the General. A man who has made much 
history still has history to make. The Lees- 
burg farm is to see him infrequently. 


Top Merchant Mariner 
Vice Admiral Earl W. Mills’s ap- 


pointment as chairman of the Maritime 
Commission keeps a firm Navy finger on 
this country’s peacetime merchant marine 
and on the disposition of the tremendous 
cargo fleet built for waging war. Admiral 
Mills, an authority on ship design and 
construction, will encounter in his new 
office, however, problems that go far be- 
yond his previous field. The U.S. now has 
some 55,000,000 tons of shipping, far more 
than the rest of the world combined. 
The Navy’s plans as to what shall 
become of these vessels are definite. 
Active fleet. An active merchant ma- 
rine of 15,000,000 to ‘20,000,000 tons is the 
goal, enough to carry half the commerce 
that comes to and goes from the U.S. The 
ships are available, and most of them are 
fast, efficient, and equal to postwar com- 
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Exploring in Hercules Land 
helped surgical tape man- 
ufacturers to double and 
triple the life of tapes. 
It was discovered that 
Hercules non-oxidizing 





‘ resins make adhesive coat- 
ings more sticky . . . keep them sticky in 
use and storage. . 
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petition. Admiral Mills’s difficulty is to be 
in overseeing the re-establishment of trade 
routes and servicing facilities. And there 
is some question as to where cargoes are 
to come from for some time ahead. 

Inactive fleet. Plans are that 10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 tons shall be laid up and held 
in reserve in case of future war emergen- 
cies. These ships will be Liberties and 
other vessels that are slow or expensive in 
operation. 

Ship, sales. Some 4,400 to 4,500 surplus 
ships are to go on sale. No such market 
for shipping is in sight, especially since 
2,70 of the vessels are Liberty ships. 

Maritime surpluses. Admiral Mills also 
will be in charge of disposing of surplus 
small vessels and a wide variety of mari- 
time equipment from engines to anchors. 
Much material of this kind has been sold, 
but within the Commission it is_ being 
said just now that the Army and Navy 
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ADMIRAL MILLS 
How much for skippers, scuttlers? 


are releasing much unsalable material to 
it. This includes, or is to include, about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of landing craft. A 
small number may be sold for ferrying 
and miscellaneous uses, but for the most 
part. they have little commercial value. 
Scrapping. All'this means that Admiral 
Mills is to have a problem of scrapping 
or tying up a number of millions of tons 
of vessels that do not fit into the post- 
war economy. His predecessor, Vice Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, had pians for es- 
tablishing several shipbreaking yards, 
which would provide employment and re- 
duce unusable ships to usable scrap. In 
the aftermath of the war, however, the 
steel market is glutted with scrap, which 
makes the problem the more acute. 
Shipbuilding. Despite the abundance 
of shipping, some new vessels are to be 
built. Bids have been invited for two ships 
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Nentirely new work by the famed 

editorial staff of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. This single volume con- 
tains more than 40,000 concise 
biographies, with pronunciation ot 
names and all essential facts re- 
quired for quick reference use. It 
includes scientists, statesmen, gen- 


erals, rulers, explorers, writers, 2 ; 
Painters, actors, radio personali- Historical 
ties, and eminent figures from and 

every other field of activity. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL Contemporary 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable —from Every 
source of information for writers, 

speakers, and general readers. Country and 
1,736 pages, with thumb index.’ Every Field 
Price $6.50. At your bookdealer, of Human 


or from the publishers. G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY, 560 
Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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People of the Week 


for the South American passenger trade. 
More are in mind for the Pacific and At- 
lantic. This activity is in line with Admiral 
Mills’s experience. The Commission, how- 
ever, has standard designs, which it had 
planned to use. 

Admiral Mills, who must deal with 
these questions, is a brawny, old-line Navy 
officer, who throughout the war was As- 
sistant Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships. A hard, intense worker, with a 
Navy reputation as an administrator, he 
is expected to familiarize himself with the 
tasks to be done and then take firm hold. 

He is usually absorbed in seeing that 
whatever he is connected with works suc- 
cessfully, and it was considered character- 
istic of him that, while a small political 
controversy was developing over his ap- 
pointment, and while his nomination as a 
vice admiral was being sent to the Senate, 
he was at sea on Navy business. Off the 
New England coast, he was attending the 
trials of a destroyer embodying new fea- 
tures which he had been instrumental in 
developing. 

The political dispute arose from the fact 
that of the Commission’s five members, no 
more than three may be from a single po- 
litical party. Three present members are 
Democrats, and Republican sources said 
that Admiral Mills was registered as a 
Democrat in his native Arkansas during 
the last presidential campaign. Friends, 
however, described him as a political inde- 
pendent, with a tendency to vote a split 
ticket. At the Commission, it was said that 
he could qualify by declaring he is not a 
Democrat. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, in any event, was expected to 
question him on the subject. 

An unusual feature of Maritime Com- 
mission appointments is that no one may 
be named who has been connected with 
the shipping industry for two previous 
years. This has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a number of Navy men. 

Admiral Mills has a hearty personality 
that makes friends quickly. He can, those 
who have served under him say, be tough 
to the point of explosiveness or highly 
genial, as circumstances may cause. His 
new job apparently will test both extremes. 





CIO Man/‘s Promotion 


John W. Gibson’s promotion to the 
post of Second Assistant Secretary gains 
the CIO official recognition in high Labor 
Department councils. The First Assistant, 
for some months, has been Daniel W. 
Tracy, formerly a prominent American 
Federation of Labor official. Mr. Gibson, 
a CIO man, had been serving as a special 
assistant to Secretary Schwellenbach. The 
CIO was discontented with the situation, 
and Mr. Gibson was advanced a notch. 

Beyond this AFL-CIO maneuvering, 
however, Mr. Gibson has become an in- 
creasingly active figure in the Govern- 
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mouth—-Add ice—Stir 
and Strain into cocktail 
glass—Garnish with a red 
cherry. ..Once tried, you’ll 
always make your Man- 
hattans with Southern 
Comfort. Write for other 
intriguing recipes. 
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1 AIR 


Fallacy « For the prize fallacy of the 
decade, we nominate the notion that 
the public is stupid.. and if there 
were statistics on the annual loss 
taken by advertisers who preach and 
practice this belief, we’d not have the 
heart to examine them. 

The public, in our opinion, is alert, 
keen, and discerning .. and our opin- 
ion is based upon the collective men- 
tality expressed by the letters that 
come to us from a sizable sampling 
of the 18,000,000 people residing 
within the primary areas of Westing- 
house Stations. 

For instance, Westinghouse educa- 
tional programs, presented in the 
public-interest, invariably return doc- 
umentary evidence of an American 
literacy that is nothing short of im- 
pressive. Is this because Westing- 
house Stations KDKA and wsz and 
WBzA and Kyw and wowo and KEX 
are listened to by only literate peo- 
ple? You know better than that, and 
so do we. 


Fundamental - Speaking of educa- 
tional programs, maybe you'll tune 
in sometime (KYw) on “The Junior 
Town Meeting,” presided over by 
Colonel Bill Gallagher. It’s a half 
hour forum at which smallfry have 
their say on a variety of current 
topics and world affairs. There’s noth- 
ing precocious about these young- 
sters. They’re simply normal, intel- 
lectually curious, well informed, 
American boys and girls. They know 
their stuff. 

The popularity of Colonel Bill’s 
program, like the popularity of other 
Westinghouse educational programs 
for students, is the result of neither 
happenstance nor ballyhoo, but the 
application of a fundamental of sound 
education: Don’t teach! Create the 
wish to learn. 


Continuous - There’s one more 
program that we'd like to mention in 
closing. It’s continuous at each and 
every Westinghouse station, 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, 52 weeks a 
year. It’s the program of determina- 
tion on the part of all of us to serve 
the interests of the public. Westing- 
house audiences rate it tops. 


Westinghouse Radio Stations Inc 


KDKA e WBZ e WBZA e KYW «© WOWO « KEX 
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ment’s approach to the strike-settlement 
situation. 

Conciliator. He has been sent out on 
numerous conciliation assignments. Just 
as Mr. Schwellenbach, over and above 
his established Conciliation Service, has 
endeavored to settle strikes by personal 
intervention, so, too, he has given both 
Mr. Tracy and Mr. Gibson conciliation 
jobs. Mr. Gibson worked on the strikes in 
the oil industry, at Generab Motors, and 
in the meat-packing plants, together with 
other disputes in which conciliation ef- 
forts were more successful. 

He also helped in reorganization plans 
for the Department, when Mr. Schwel- 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY GIBSON 
The CIO gained a notch 


lenbach first took office. And he partici- 
pates in policy-making councils. His 
change in title is not expected to bring 
much change in his work. 

Interest in labor. The son of an Illinois 
coal miner, Mr. Gibson himself went into 
the mines at 16, and like his father became 
active in union affairs. Later, in Detroit, 
he organized the dairy workers’ union and 
became the local’s first secretary. He was 
an enthusiastic CIO worker and held nu- 
merous offices in that organization, in- 
cluding that of State Secretary. 

Governor Murray D. Van Waggonner, 
a Democrat, appointed him chairman of 
the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. Michigan citizens were alarmed 
and suspicious. Mr. Gibson’s activities 
were so satisfactory, however, that the 
Governor’s Republican successor reap- 
pointed him. He resigned, however, to be- 
come president of the CIO’s State council. 

He is young, 35, personable, pleasant, 
and has an easy disposition. He describes 
his work as that of a trouble shooter, and 
just now there is plenty of trouble for him 
to shoot at in the labor field. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Need for a Strong Navy 

Sir:—I read with deep interest your ar- 
tide “Hitler’s Error” in the January 4 
issue Of The United States News. 

I am convinced that the security of the 
United States in the years to come may 
depend first upon a very strong United 
States Navy, supported and aided by the 
best and strongest Air Force America can 
provide, and, further, that these two di- 
visions need a well-organized and trained 
Army to supplement and to round out and 
complete the efforts of the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Any action of our Government now that 
would put the Navy in a secondary posi- 
tion might actually cost us a victory in 
case we must have another war. 


Orange, Calif. J.-B: 


* * * 


A Formula for Industrial Peace? 

Sir: —The labor unions, with a member- 
ship of about 10,000,000, are in endless dis- 
pute with our key industries representing 
probably 10,000,000 stockholders, and are 
telling the remaining 120,000,000 Ameri- 
cans that unless they adjust their differ- 
ences our economy shall remain stagnant. 
Our leaders are not meeting this issue 
except to offer the appeasing suggestion 
from time to time of certain wage ad- 
justments. 

This haphazard approach is leading us 
nowhere. If labor wins all its demands we 
will have Communism. If capital wins we 
will have Fascism. Neither should have a 
complete victory if we are to preserve the 
American system of free enterprise. 

We need a yardstick that will automati- 
cally adjust the differences between labor 
and capital and not leave us to the whim 
of the labor leader or the captain of in- 
dustry. We should have this yardstick pro- 
vide a minimum wage for labor and a 
minimum yield for capital, and, when this 
minimum has been established, it should 
provide that the excess should be divided 
between labor and capital in some definite 
proportion. The right to strike should then 
be denied labor and the right to monopo- 
lize should be denied capital. 

With this elastic, co-operative system 
the bone of contention between labor and 
capital would be abolished and the lion 
and the lamb could then lie down in peace 
and harmony, and they and the other 
120,000,000 Americans could live happily 
ever after. 


Edenton, N.C. 
JANUARY 25; 
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producing new adhesives. from 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 





thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


Gale 


We 
iL, = 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today—it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
aa your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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‘In keeping with the 
MARYLAND tradition, here 
is an expensive beer. which 


NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 














e Reg. U.S, 











Washington, Whispers. i 


New Backing for Mr. Bowles in Congress. . . Shifts 
In Cabinet Ahead? . . . U. S.-Soviet 


President Truman and his aides soured 
on the idea of wide use of White House 
power to seize industries when they 
took over the transit lines in Wash- 
ington and found themselves con- 
fronted with all kinds of problems in 
human relations. That experience in- 
fluenced the President to try to shy 
away from seizure of the steel industry. 


xk *& * 


The White House is of the opinion 
that it may do the country good to 
“sweat out’ some strikes that will af- 
fect the daily lives of the people. Some 
White House advisers, however, take 
the line that a strike showdown will 
create only bitterness that will cloud 
labor-management relations for years 
to come. 


x * 


Mr. Truman will be told that it is 
necessary to change his mind on the 
need for action by Congress to tighten 
the capital gains tax if increasing evi- 
dences of speculation keep cropping 
out. The President has indicated that 
he is not concerned by the extent of 
speculation. 


Wek otk 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is Soing to be surprised by the support 
he has in Congress for a firm attitude 
in opposition to broad price increases. 
Members of Congress apparently 
found out at home that voters are 
rather alarmed by the prospect of 
rising prices. 


Kk ok® 


OPA’s Bowles is not going to resign 
because he was overridden at the 
White House on a steel-price increase, 
but he is ready to resign if President 
Truman buys off labor and manage- 
ment with a series of price increases 
designed to permit wage increases. 
The White House is fearful of the po- 
litical consequences of a break with 
Mr. Bowles and a spread of the idea 
that big price rises are on the way. 


x *k * 


The President has based his whole 
strike settlement program on the hope 
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of ability to force a settlement of the 
steel dispute, using his power to in- 
crease prices to bring agreement. As 
steel goes, so is almost all of industry 
expected to go. 


x ke 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, at present is being mentioned 
as a possible successor to Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, when 
Mr. Ickes retires a little later in 
this year. 


x *k * 


John Steelman remains No. 1 on the 
list to succeed Secretary Schwellen- 
bach as head of the Department of 
Labor, if and when there is a shift. 
Mr. Steelman now is a White House 
labor aide. CIO’s Phil Murray would 
not oppose Senate confirmation of Mr. 
Steelman, but would not be happy 
over the selection on the ground that 
the influence of John L. Lewis might 
then be enhanced. 


xk ke 


Some top-ranking labor leaders are 
saying privately that President Tru- 
man could have had the strike prob- 
lem cleared up long before this if he 
had just shown a willingness to apply 
a little firmness and to make a show of 
his power at the right time instead of 
coasting along. 


ww xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is inclined to change his mind 
a bit on the wisdom of an early end to 
present Government subsidies, now 
holding down prices of food at a cost 
of about $1,700,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Anderson has favored subsidy re- 
moval, but inflation pressures are such 
that he believes care should be exer- 
cised in taking that step. 


xk 


James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, is to spend four months train- 
ing Edwin Pauley, new Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and then is 
to step out, with Mr. Pauley mov- 
ing into the secretaryship vacated by 
Mr. Forrestal. 


Test on Turkey 


Admiral William Leahy, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and some other high- 
ranking White House advisers still feel 
that Secretary of State Byrnes went 
too far at Moscow in concessions to 
the Russians and are advising a very 
firm policy with regard to any further 
concessions. Mr. Byrnes, however, is 
pretty much his own boss on foreign 
policy. 


xk k * 


State Secretary Byrnes is prepared to 
make Turkey a testing ground of U.S.- 
Russian relations if the Russians 
should apply a squeeze to force terri- 
torial and other concessions from the 
Turks. U.S. will stand with Britain 
in balking at recognition of any moves 
to high-pressure Turkey into conces- 
sions affecting the Dardanelles and 
Black Sea areas, or regarding Turkish 
Armenia, that are not worked out 
through the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 


xk k *& 


Radio stations, now operated by the 
Department of State in a number of 
places around the world as a means of 
spreading the U.S. viewpoint to other 
peoples, are soon to be turned over to 
the Navy Department. It is expected 
that the Navy will have less difficulty 
than the State Department in obtain- 
ing funds from Congress for keeping 
the stations in use during peacetime. 


x * x 


A request from Poland for a U.S. 
Export-Import Bank loan is regarded 
as a feeler from Russia to test out the 
political and economic conditions that 
might surround any loan that Russia 
herself might request. U.S. intends 
to attach very definite strings to the 
conditions of a loan to Poland, and, if 
made, the use to which it will be put. 
Direct loan feelers from Russia herself 
still are lacking. 


ek & 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is planning to ask to be re- 
lieved as Supreme Allied Commandet 
in Japan next spring and then to re 
turn to the United States. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Minules Saved May Save a Lifetime 


During World War II, swift airborne ambulance 
service saved many hundreds of lives. For the tragic 
difference between life and death was all too fre- 
quently only a matter of minutes. 


In the near future, another type of airborne 
ambulance service may save many more lives—by 
rushing emergency cases from nearby towns, villages 
and outlying communities to city hospitals—by 
helicopter. 

The helicopter is almost ideally suited to the needs 
of such service. Its ability to land in small areas 
where no landing facilities exist—to take off and land 


.gently without jars or bumps, to fly smoothly, to 


hover where necessary—make it highly efficient for 
ambulance use in urban or isolated areas. 


Present surface ambulance service, even when 


screaming sirens loudly proclaim the right-of-way, 
cannot possibly match the helicopter for speed. And, 
when operated by professional pilots, helicopter 
ambulance service will be as safe as it is swift. For 
the delays and hazards of stoplights, street inter- 
sections and heavy traffic will be eliminated. 


At McDonnell, despite war’s end, we are con- 
tinuing the development and production of advanced 
types of aircraft to serve our Armed Forces in helping 
to maintain peace and order in the world. 


But in addition, we are ready right now, to sit 
down with you, to work out specifications for the 
adaptation of our helicopter to municipal and com- 
mercial needs ...a type of helicopter which can be 
utilized successfully for almost any type of utilitarian 
service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


M°DONNELL iircrapgl (rporatior 


Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. * 








“Keep open the ‘Open Door in China’!” Conciliation in dealing with the Chinese guided farsighted Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, U. S. N.» 
who refused in June, 1901, to join in shelling the Taku forts guarding Pekin (Peiping). After the Boxer Rebellion, foresight led the United States 
to return many millions of indemnity so Chinese students could be educated in American colleges. China sent Tang Shao Yi to thank America. 


Fin ight in the Sar Cis 


ye EXPORTERS and importers the 
long-prepared program of The 
National City Bank of New York 
helps to open doors to trade mutu- 
ally benefiting the United States 
and China. 

The foresight which decades ago 
inspired the opening of National 
City Branches in the Orient now 
assists business men to follow suc- 
cessfully the post-war paths of trade 
in the countries across the Pacific. 

Our Shanghai Branch, im- 
mediately reopened with the 
peace, offers service tested 
over 43 years to buyers or 
sellers at the great interna- 


tional crossroad. Our Hong Kong 
organization utilizes a background 
of more than four decades of com- 
mercial “‘know how.” 

These reopened branches, like the 
others in National City’s World- 
Wide Banking System, are contrib- 
uting everywhere to the goal of 
expanding production and active 
employment. If you are planning 
to do businessin China, oranywhere 
else in the world, you will want the 

full story of these facilities 
for market facts, exchange 
and credit. Get in touch with 
our officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions, 


oS tn Wild Wide Lu. hing 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

CHINA 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 





Matanzas 

Santiago 
ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St; 

11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS, 

Manila 
PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

Arecibo 

Bayamon 

Caguas 

Mayaguez 

Porce e 
REP. OF PANAMA 

Panama 
ST.SETTLEMENTS 

Singapore 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas 








